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LET’S GO 
SKATING! 





Christmas 


Barney & Berry 
skates have been 
popular for half a 
century, which 
means half a cen- 


tury of SUCCESS. 


There are no other skates 
quite so good. They are 
well constructed, carefully 
nickeled, built for use. Any 
boy or girl will be more than 
satisfied if the Christmas list in- 
cludes a pair of these famous skates. 

Send for our new catalog. It illustrates, among 
others, the “American Club,” the “International,” 


the “All Clamp,” the “Tubular Hockey,” the “Can- 
adian Hockey,” and the “Continental” skates. 


You can select whatever style you desire 
and order from your dealer. 


BARNEY & BERRY, 79 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 
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skin and hair 


’ Resinol Soap is not only un- | 
usuallycleansing andsoftening, — ; 
but its regular use gives to 
_ the skin and hair that natural 
beauty of perfect health which 
even the best of cosmetics can 
-) only imitate. Pimples, redness 
and roughness disappear, and 
ina very short time the com- 
_ plexion becomes clear, fresh 
and velvety. 
The soothing, restoring influ- 
ence that makes this possible 
is the Resinol which this soap 
contains and which physicians 





es ameapeanel ; 

~ Resinol Ointment, in the care 

of skin and scalp troubles. 
If theskinis in bad condition through 
neglect or an unwise use of cosmetics, : 
apply a little Resinol Ointment and let ‘ 
«it remain on ten minutes before wash- | 
__» ing with Resinol Soap. 
_ Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists 

and dealers in toilet goods. For a trial 
_ size cake and miniature box of Resinol 
_ Ointment, write to Dept. 2-A, Resinol, 
Baltimore, Md. 




















The Young Engineer 


The “Big Giant” is designed for running 
toy machinery at a high rate of speed. 
These toys, such as machine shops, buzz 
saws, mills, pumps, forges, etc., can easily 
be made by the boys. Just think of the 
fun you can have running this Engine 
and making toy machinery for it! It will 
not only afford hours of pleasure, but in 
many cases will develop a taste for me- 
chanical work and engineering. Every 
boy ought to own one of these superb 
Engines, for there can be no dull times, 
even on stormy days, if you have a “ Big 
Giant” in the house. It is manufactured 
exclusively for us, and cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. 


sain The illustration does not show the full size 
Description of the Engine. It stands eleven inches high, 
and the boiler, which is formed from heavy brass, is absolutely 
safe. It is an improvement over all former styles in that ordinary 
kerosene can be used as fuel, instead of alcohol. Can be run full 
speed continuously for ten hours at a cost of less than one cent. 
It has a safety valve, steam whistle, anda finely fitted water gauge, 
that will always indicate the exact amount of water in the boiler. 
It has a large balance wheel and other necessary parts to make it 
the most powerful Steam Engine for toy machinery now on the 
market. It is finely finished, free from danger of explosion and is 


also a very popular Engine. 
: See The above illustration, taken from an actual 
Hoisting Drum and Tackle photograph, shows the “Big Giant” Steam 
Engine hoisting 4 lbs. of gravel, which is over three times its own weight! This seeming 
impossibility is accomplished through the use of a winch and a pair of 3-pulley blocks and 
connecting tackle all of which is shown in the illustration. This apparatus in combination 

with the Big Giant” will give the boys lots of fun, for “it will do something.” 
This apparatus 


How to Get the Hoisting Drum and Tackle 2's 2pParatus 


sively for the young engineers of the “ Big Giant” Steam Engine, and it may be purchased 
separately from the Engine for 85 cents, postpaid. When, however, the “ Big Giant” is ordered 
as a Premium we will include the Hoisting Drum and Tackle with the Engine for only 50 
cents extra, postpaid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers of The 













“BIG GIANT” AT WORK 
WITH THE HOISTING 
DRUM AND TACKLE 


The “Big Giant” 
Steam Engine 


How to Get the “Big Giant’’ Free 


A SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER. The “Big Giant” Steam Engine 

will be given free to any Companion subscriber for securing one new 

subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s Companion before Janu- 

ary lst. The Engine will be shipped by express or parcel post, charges 

to be paid by receiver. If parcel post shipment is desired, ask your 

postmaster how much postage to send us for a two-pound package. 
Youth’s Companion, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Tien, was snow everywhere, freshly 
fallen, white, and beautiful. It lay un- 
sullied on the village roofs, and trampled, 
but not yet soiled, in the village streets. The 
spruce trees on the lawn at Bannerhall were 
weighted with it, and on the lawn itself it 
rested like an ermine blanket. 

Down the steps of the veranda that stretched 
across the front of the square, stately old man- 
sion, Penfield Butler, a slender, agile boy, ran 
whistling. As he reached the gate, the front 
door of the house opened and a woman came 
out on the veranda. 

**Pen!’? she called. 

The boy halted. ‘‘Yes, Aunt Millicent.’’ 

**Don’t forget that your grandfather’s going 
to New York on the five-ten train, and that 
you are to be at the station to see him off.’’ 

**T won’t forget. ’’ 

**And then come straight home.’’ 

‘Straight as a string, Aunt Milly. ’’ 

Passing through the gate, he went on down 
the street. He was on his way back to school 
after the ndon recess, but as he had plenty of 
time he stopped in front of the post office to 
talk with another boy about the coasting on 
Drake’s Hill. While he was standing there, 
some one called to him from the street. Seated 
in an old-fashioned cutter drawn by an old gray 
horse were an old man and a young woman. 
The woman’s face flushed and brightened and 
her eyes shone as Pen ran toward her. 

‘*Why, mother !’’ hecried. ‘‘I didn’t expect 
to see you. Are you in for a sleigh ride?’’ 

Bending over, she kissed him and patted his 
cheek. ‘‘Yes, dearie. Grandfather had to 
come to town; and it’s so beautiful after the 
snow that I begged to come along.’’ 

The old man, round-faced and rosy, with a 


fringe of gray whiskers under his chin and a | 


green and red muffler round his neck, laid his 
mittened hand on Pen’s shoulder. 

‘*Couldn’t keep her to hum,’’ he said, ‘‘when 
she seen me hitchin’ up old Charlie. ’’ 

He laughed good-naturedly. 

‘*How’s grandma?’’ asked Pen. 

‘¢ Jest about as usual,’’ the old man replied. 
‘¢*When you comin’ out to see us?’’ 

‘*A week from Saturday, grandfather. ’’ 

‘¢You were on your way to school, weren’t 
you, dear?’’ said Pen’s mother. ‘‘We won’t 
keep you any longer. Give my love to Aunt 
Millicent and come soon to see us.’’ 

She kissed him again; the old man clucked 
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to his horse and succeeded, after 
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Chapter One 








some effort, in starting him. Pen 
continued on his way to school. 

It was noticeable that no one 
had spoken of Colonel Butler, the 
grandfather with whom Pen lived 
at Bannerhall, on the main street of 
Chestnut Hill. There was a reason 
for that. Pen’s father had married 
contrary to the colonel’s_ wish. 
When, a few years later, he had 
died, leaving his wife and his son, 
Penfield, virtually penniless, the 
colonel had so far relented as to 
offer a home to his grandson and to 
provide an annuity for the widow. 
Mrs. Butler had declined the annu- 
ity, but had accepted the offer of a 
home for her son. She knew that 
at Bannerhall he would receive 
every advantage of care, education, 
and culture. So she had kissed him 
good-by and, ill and wretched, had 
gone back to live with her father 
on the little farm at Cobb’s Corners, 
five miles away. 

All that had happened ten years 
before, and Pen was now fourteen 
years old. That he had been well 
eared for was evident from his cloth- 
ing, his countenance, and his whole 
bearing. 

As he hurried along he overtook 
a schoolfellow, and they walked on 
together, discussing the war. 

For war had been declared and was 
actually in progress. The opposing 














forces had faced each other for 
weeks. It had not been a sangui- 
nary conflict. Aside from a few 
bruised shins and torn coats and 
missing caps, there had been no 
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“WHY — WHY, YES, SIR,"" ALECK SAID HESITATINGLY. 
“YOU MEAN YOU'LL GIVE US THE FLAG?" 


disasters worth mentioning. It was notacoun- | accomplishing her end. For some time there | that Colonel Butler’s contrSution to the fund 


try-wide war. It was, indeed, a war of which no 
history except this chronicle gives any record. 


had been talk of getting an American flag for | 


the school. It occurred to her now that, if 


The contending armies were composed of | she could stimulate a friendly rivalry among 
boys ; and the boys were residents, respectively, | her pupils, in an effort to obtain money for the 


of the Hill and the Valley—two villages united 


under the name of Chestnut Hill, and so| 


closely joined together that it would have 
been impossible for a stranger to tell where 
one ended and the other began. The Hill, 
back on the plateau, had the advantage of age 
and the prestige that wealth gives. The 
Valley, established down 
on the river bank when 











the railway was built, 
had the benefit of youth 
and the virtue of aggres- 
siveness. Yet they were 
dependent on each other. 
One could not have pros- 
pered without the aid of 
the other. 

The new graded school 
had been built on the 
brow of the hill, in order 
to accommodate pupils 
from both villages. From 
that time the boys who 
lived on the hill were 
called Hilltops, and those 
who lived in the valley 
were called Riverbeds. 

Just when the trouble 
began or what was the 
specific cause of it no one 
seemed exactly to know. 
Like Topsy, it simply 
grew. With the first 





snow of the winter came | 
the first physical clash | 
between the opposing | 
forces. The encounter | 
was mild enough, but it | 
made the young com- | 
batants eager for more | 
serious warfare. 


troubled and apprehen- | 


would be almost impos- 








THE OLD MAN LAID 


HIS MITTENED HAND ON PEN'’'S 
SHOULDER. 


sible to coerce the boys 
into peace and harmony ; 
so she set about to con- 
trive some other way of 


purchase of a flag, it might divert their minds 
from thoughts of hostility. She decided to pre- 
pare two subscription blanks, and to put them 
into the hands of Penfield Butler, captain of the 
Hilltops, and Alexander Sands, commander of 
the Riverbeds. She would instruct the other 
pupils to help their leaders get subscriptions. 

It was during the session of the school that 
afternoon that she announced her plan. She 
spoke of the beauty and symbolic value of the 
flag, and pointed out the patriotic impulse that 
would be roused and strengthened by having 
it always in sight. The boys were enthusi- 
astic, and applauded vigorously as she handed 
the subscription papers to the two captains. 

No one questioned the fact that Pen Butler 
was the leader of the Hilltops or that Aleck 
Sands was the leader of the Riverbeds. They 
had never been elected or appointed, to be 
sure, but their fellows had chosen them by 
common consent. Now, therefore, every boy 
was ready to work hard in order to help his 
leader win fame and honor for his party in 
the matter of the flag. 

There was fine coasting that day on Drake’s 
Hill. The surface of the roadbed, hard and 
smooth, had been worn through in patches, 
but the snowfall of the night before had so 
dressed it over as to put it into perfect condi- 
tion for coasting. 

As Pen left the schoolhouse he looked at his 
watch—a gift from his Grandfather Butler on 
his last birthday; he could coast for a little 
more than half an hour before he should have 
to start for the railway station to say good- 
by to Colonel Butler. 

The sleds had never before sped down the 
hill so swiftly or traveled so far on the level 
stretch at the foot of the slope. But in the 
excitement and exhilaration of the sport Pen 


|did not forget his engagement; there were 

Miss Grey, the prin- | special reasons why he should keep the ap- 
cipal of the school, was | pointment. Colonel Butler would be away 
| from home for nearly a week, and it had 
sive. She knew that it) 


always been Pen’s custom to see his grand- 
father off on a journey, even though he were 
to be gone for only a day. Moreover, before 
he left, Pen wanted to be sure to get his 


list of subscriptions for the flag, for he knew 





would doubtless be the largest in Chestnut Hill. 

At half past four o’clock Pen decided to take 
one more coast and then start for the station. 
But halfway down the hill the bobsled on 
which the boys were riding collapsed and threw 
the coasters into the ditch. No one was badly 
hurt, although some of the boys were bruised 
by the loose stones in the ditch. 

In the confusion and excitement that fol- 
lowed, Pen forgot his engagement. When he 
did think of it again he glanced at his watch 
and found that the train would leave in twelve 
minutes. Only by hard sprinting could he 
reach the station in time. Without a word of 
explanation to his companions he turned and 
dashed down the hill. 

His friends looked after him in open-mouthed 
wonder. They could not imagine what had 
caused him to leave so suddenly. They watched 
him out of sight, and then turned their atten- 
tion again to the wrecked sled. 

Aleck Sands had gone straight from school 
to his home in the valley. There were after- 
noon chores for him to do, and he was anxious 
to finish them as soon as possible, so that he 
could start out with his subscription paper. 

He did not hope to equal Pen in the amount 
of contributions that he obtained, for he had 
no wealthy grandfather on whom to depend, 
but he did intend to get a greater number of 
subscribers than Pen got. 

It was almost dusk when he started from 
home to go to his father’s gristmill. He wished 
to get his father’s signature first, both as a 
matter of policy and as a matter of courtesy. 

As he approached the railway station on his 
way to the mill, he saw Colonel Butle: pacing 
up and down the platform, and at every turn 
looking anxiously up the street. An empty 
sleeve was pinned to the stern-faced old sol- 
dier’s coat, but he held himself erect and 
walked with soldierly precision. 

Plainly, the colonel was waiting for the 
train, and just as plainly he was expecting 
some one, probably Pen. And Pen was 
nowhere in sight. 

A daring thought entered Aleck’s mind. 
Why should he not ask Colonel Butler for 
a subscription to the flag fund and thus fore- 
stall Pen? Pen had no exclusive right to 
subscriptions from the Hill, any more than he, 
Aleck, had to subscriptions from the Valley. 


| grandfather to put his name at the head of his | And if he could be the first to get a contribu- 
| tion from Colonel Butler, the most important 
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OW can anything new or help- 
ful possibly be written on so 
hackneyed a topic as ‘‘The 


Spirit of Christmas,’”’ or 
‘“‘The Spirit of True Giving’? The 
subject is so familiar, so commonplace, 
that we are likely to shrink from speak- 
ing of it. 

We hear, on platform or from pulpit, 
‘*It is more blessed to give than to 
receive, ’’ ‘‘ Love your neighbor as your- 
self,’’ ‘‘He who gives when he is asked 
has waited too long,’’ until the words 
convey almost no meaning. But some- 
times the old truth, seen by new eyes, 
takes on a different color, and the blind 
see. Told by a new voice, it carries 
a different note, and the deaf hear. 
Warmed by passing through your heart, 
or mine, it falls freshly as by a modest 
mniracle. 

Nearly two thousand years it is—as 
we roughly count time—since the Christ- 
mas story was first told; since the Babe 
was born in a Bethlehem stable, and 
the Wise Men, guided by a star, jour- 
neyed by night and by day, to bring 
gifts and lay them at His feet. It 
chances to be a Christian story, but 
what of that? Is there one more uni- 
versal? It is embedded in literature, 
and in the heart of mankind for all time. 
What matters it if we are Jew or Gentile, 
Greek or Turk, black or white, bond or 
free, Protestant or Roman Catholic? 
All that concerns us is the fact that the 
story of the Christ Child has persisted 
for centuries; that whenever it is simply 
told it touches the heart of humanity, 
and inspires it to new tenderness and 
helpfulness; that it made Christmas; 
that it brought peace and good will to 
men; that it fixed a new standard and 
ideal of giving. 





The little Christ Child smiled at me, 
His eyes were like the sun, 

And down the years, like sunlit tears, 
The pouring light did run! 


HE story is told in many lan- 

guages, is expressed in many sym- 

bols, is hidden in many guises. 

There is the legend of Saint 
Christopher. The child of the legend 
clung to the saint, and implored his 
aid to cross the river. The saint felt 
the burden heavy in midstream; but 
when he had made his way through the 
deep waters and reached the safety of 
the shore he found—nothing new, some- 
thing as old as life or death or birth; 
found that the burden was a blessing; 
found that the babe he had borne upon 
his feeble shoulders was of heavenly 
origin! It is just a legend of Saint 
Christopher, and there are no saints 
nowadays, or else there are so many 
that we pay no heed to them. Which 
is it? At any rate, it is good to remem- 
ber that Saint Christopher, in succoring 
the child, was really helping the Prince 
of Peace. 

For one thing, we want to wage a 
war against sordid, reluctant giving, 
and against the thoughtless, tasteless, 
extravagant bestowal of silly, spuri- 
ous things bought in such weariness, 
and indifference, and haste that on 
December 26th the modern Santa Claus 














citizen of Chestnut Hill, what plaudits would | 
he not receive from his comrades, the River- | 


beds ? 

As the colonel stopped for a moment to look 
up the street, Aleck approached him. 

‘*Good evening, Colonel Butler!’ he said. 

The colonel turned and faced him. ‘Good 
evening, sir!’’ he replied. ‘‘ You have some- 
what the advantage of me, young man.’’ 


‘*My name is Aleck Sands,’’ explained the | 


boy. ‘‘My father has the gristmill here. 
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might justifiably hang on the chim- 

ney a huge sign reading, ‘‘Do your 
Christmas swapping early! Re-mark 

all goods and dispose of them to your acquaint- 
ances with a New Year’s card.’’ 

Shall we try to make this year a better 
sort of Christmas party—not for getting, 
but for giving; not for empty-minded gayety, 
but for the joy that belongs to the season? It 
may not be a perfect party just at first, for 
we have rather an imperfect world to deal 
with, and our imperfect selves as well; but let 
us make a beautiful beginning, at any rate. 
Let us begin to make the mood right here and 
now, and by Christmas Day we shall come 
together radiating good will. There will be 
an atmosphere of fellowship and friendliness 
foreign to many Christmas parties, notwith- 
standing the fact that there will inevitably be 
strangers gathered there. Have we never met 
before? Why, the heart is the true meeting 
place of friends, and at the real Christmas 
party we shall all be pilgrims going the 
same road; so what need is there of intro- 
duction ? 

And now, what of the gifts at our Christmas 
party? What shall we give? What kind of 
riches is ours to give? How shall we enrich 
ourselves to be ready for giving? 

Evidently a bank account, or even a full 
purse, cannot be had merely by wishing, or 
asking, or praying, or even sometimes by 
working for it. Yet money is a great thing 
to give. It is foolish to deny it; but the 
delightful fact is that money is no more useful 
than many another humbler gift. 

If we have not got money, we cannot give 
it—that is very certain; and we are also often 
limited in intellectual gifts that can be used for 
the service of humanity. Knowledge, in its 
best sense, means more than mere information ; 
it means inspiration, a wider horizon, a larger 
ability to stimulate and aid the weaker breth- 
ren; but it is very clear that a man or woman 
who works eight or ten hours on week days, 
and who has a dozen duties and responsibilities 
for evenings and Sundays, cannot do much 
reading or studying. Fortunately, there are 
other avenues than books by which knowledge 
can be attained, and! it is better to feel deeply 
a few things than nierely to know about ten 
thousand; but, broadly speaking, the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect is attended with consider- 
able difficulty, and takes a certain amount of 
leisure, so that we cannot all give the treasures 
of a well-stocked mind to our fellows. 

Then what is left? Why, is it not won- 
derful that, after all, the very best part of 
ourselves is left to give,—the riches of heart 
and spirit,—and that there we are less limited 
than in any other department of giving? I 
doubt that a first-class brain can ever be made 
out of a third-class one, although by infinite 
industry it may be developed into the second- 
class, perhaps; but almost anyone with a germ 
of desire can have a first-class heart! 


OME wretched human beings are ham- 
pered, not by the kind of poverty that 
stimulates, but by the kind that en- 
feebles and crushes. Others are 

thwarted in their ambitions, or depressed and 
embittered by cruel physical pain; or they 
have starved for love, and have never had a 
mouthful flung to them. We cannot expect 
those to dispense sunshine on every side and 
be royally generous with their gifts of heart 
and spirit, although some of them, even with 
their pitiful equipment, do achieve wonders; 


whether, after all, he should dare to approach 
him again on the subject of the subscription; 
but, plucking up courage, he started in anew: 
‘‘Our teacher gave me this paper to get sub- 
scriptions on for the new flag. I’d be mighty 
glad if you’d give something toward it.’’ 
‘*What’s that?’’ asked the colonel, as he 
took the paper from Aleck’s hand. ‘‘A flag 
| for the school? And has the school no flag?’’ 
‘*No, sir, not any.’’ 
‘*The directors have neglected their duty. 


Miss Grey—she’s our teacher at the graded| They should have provided a flag when the 


school—gave me a paper —’’ 


Do you chance to know a boy by the name of 
Penfield Butler; and if you know him can 
you tell me where he is this evening ?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir. I know him. After school he 
started for Drake’s Hill with some other boys 
to go coasting. ’’ 

‘‘Ah! Pleasure before duty. He was to 
have met me here. I have little patience with 
boys who neglect engagements to promote their 
Own pleasures. ’’ 

He spoke so severely that Aleck was not sure 


| School was built. 
‘‘A pupil at the graded school, are you? | 





No publie school should be 
without an American flag. Let me see.’”’ 

He unhooked his eyeglasses from his waist- 
coat and put them on; then shaking out the 
paper dexterously with his one hand, he began 
to read it aloud: 

“We, the undersigned, hereby agree to pay the 
sums set opposite our respective names, for the pur- 
pose of purchasing an American flag for the Chest- 
nut Hill public school. All subscriptions to be 
payable to a collector hereafter to be appointed.” 


“‘T approve of the project,’’ the colonel 
said, after a moment’s thought. ‘‘Our youth 
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THE SPIRIT “OF “CHRISTMAS . 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


but here is an opportunity for us who 

are not afflicted. Why not for the 

sake of Christmas find one or two 
needy, discouraged, lonely ones, who have less 
than we, and give to them shyly, humbly, 
unobtrusively, of what we have? We do not 
know one? Beware! What would that mean 
except that we do not draw them to us? 

A woman said to me not long ago, ‘‘I am 
very fortunate. I don’t really know any very 
unhappy people. Almost everyone I meet has 
a fairly comfortable life. Of course many of 
them have to work, but they are all the better 
for that. And people never tell’ me their 
troubles! It is true I am rather reserved and 
am not in the habit of making confidences 
myself. So perhaps I influence others to stand 
on their dignity. ’’ 

I remembered on the instant a certain parody 
of a famous hymn of Doctor Watts’s: 


Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 
How many poor I see! 

And as I never looks at them, 
They never looks at me. 


HICH of us would choose that 

attitude of mind and heart, so 

safe from intrusion, so comfortably 

intrenched in selfishness? Think 
of having a hand that has never held an- 
other’s, when the other needed sympathy or 
courage; think of possessing a wretched, good- 
for-nothing shoulder that has never been cried 
on! 

If we could ever realize when our natures 
are becoming poverty-stricken, arid, and dry, 
perhaps we could alter them before it is too 
late. If only we could be brave enough to 
come close to life and say to it, ‘‘I am willing 
to be ploughed deep if that is the only way I 
can be made tender. Send sorrow, if it must 
be, that tears may fall on my sterile heart and 
soften it. Give me as much joy as I can earn, 
or can be trusted with, that sunshine may help 
to make me sweeter and more fertile; only 
teach me to live in the deeps of myself, giving 
all I have to give, holding nothing back, lest 
it dwindle and die in the holding.’’ 

It does not mean conceit or vanity when you 
believe in those powers that enable you to give 
generously, even royally, such things as smiles, 
kind words, praise, comfort, good cheer, cour- 
age, happiness, love, compassion, heart’s ease. 
All those, we sometimes say, ‘‘cost nothing. ’’ 
Alas! which one of us would say that it costs 
nothing to cultivate a golden heart? If it 
were easy, if it could be attained by a mo- 
mentary impulse for good, most of us would 
be saints at this very moment. 

Longing lights the lovely fire; but 
Longing brings thee still no nigher 
To thy heart’s desire. 

Work, work, and thou shalt know! 


Surely longing and work together will bring 
results; so let us cling to the belief that the 
heart of gold is at least a spiritual possibility. 
Whatever our creed, or belief, or theory, or 
philosophy of life, even if it is something that 
in our moments of discouragement or igno- 
rance we may call our wnbelief—in spite of all, 
do any of us really feel that we are drifting 
helplessly, hopelessly along, with no compass, 
no star, no guide of any sort, within or with- 
out, no impulse we can trust, nothing to give, 
of any worth, because we ourselves have been 
so poorly dowered? I doubt it. We do not 
quite know how, why, or whence we came, 
or whither we are bound; but we know that 
we must have been created, set in motion, 
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should be made familiar with the sight of the 
flag. They should be taught to reverence it. 
They should learn of the gallant deeds of those 
who have fought for it through four great 
wars. I shall be glad to affix my name to 
the document and to make a modest contri- 
bution. How large a fund do you propose to 
raise???’ 

Aleck stammered a little as he replied. He 
was beginning to realize that it would be only 
fair to tell the colonel that Pen had also been 
authorized to solicit subscriptions. ‘‘Why— 
why—Miss Grey said she thought we ought to 
get twenty-five dollars. We’ve got to get a 
pole, too, you know.’”’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ agreed the colonel, ‘‘you must 
have a staff, and a good one. Twenty-five 
dollars is not enough, young man, not nearly 
enough. You should have fifty dollars at least. 
I’ll give half of that amount myself. There 
should be no skimping in a matter of such 
prime importance. I will see Miss Grey about 
it personally when I return from New York. 
Kindly accompany me to the station master’s 
office, where I can procure pen and ink.’’ 
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lighted by some far greater force than 
we have any inkling of. And if so, 
then we do not stand wholly alone in 
this bewildering world. 


HE main thing is to establish a 
sort of relation with that great 
source of power, by whatever 


I 


name we choose to call it; set 
up our claim, count upon it confidently, 
magnify our kinship. Then who shall 
fix the limit of our helpfulness? If our 
well is deep like that of the patriarch 
Jacob, it cannot be exhausted. While 
we draw upon it, it draws upon the 
unspent springs, the clouds, the air, 
the sea. The very universe must sus- ij 
pend payment and become bankrupt i} 
before our bounty can fail. | 
Have I written anything new? Not ij 
aword. But in the writing of it I have | 
warmed my own heart through and 
through, as if by the touch of yours. I fi} 
have trimmed my own lamp, if I have 
trimmed not yours, by reaffirming that 
the most precious thing in the world fj 
to give to your mother, your father, | 
your sister, brother, husband, wife, your 
child, your friend, your God, is your- 
self; and that the chief business of life | 
is to make that self inexhaustibly rich 
for giving. | 
In the gathering of such riches love ff} 
is the-only teacher. In a climate of 
indifference, coldness, remoteness, noth- I 
ing can really grow; the better part of fi 
us merely exists, in a colorless, flabby 
sort of way. As for hate, it kills ! 
everything that it touches; there is no 
hope for a golden heart if it harbors 
hate. Only warm love,—that makes ff 
us participators in life, not observers, 
and critics, and doubters,—only love 
nourishes all that is best and divinest jj 
in us. I do not mean the love that is 
mawkish and sentimental—a thing of | 
silly sighs and singsong. The love that 
I mean is strong; it vitalizes, lifts up, 
converts the dull, dead-and-alive task 
into joy. ‘‘Duty tires soon; love runs 
all the way!’’ Only love helps us to 
bear an injury, only love helps us to 
forgive. Only love can strengthen the 
will, clarify the vision, lead us to read | 
aright the heart of a friend. Only love 
can create the cheerful, the wise, the 
understanding giver. | 


party! Every candle on the 

tree will burn more brightly for 

it, and the light that streams 

from the room where you meet may be 
at least a pale reflection of the smile that 
has been shining down the centuries, 
warming and illuminating the world. } 
When the Child of Nazareth was born, 
the sun, according to the Bosnian legend, | 
‘leaped in the heavens, and the stars ff 
round it danced. A peace came over 


RING it to your Christmas | 


mountain and forest. Even the rotten 
stump stood straight and healthy on the 
green hillside. The grass was beflow- 
ered with open blossoms, incense sweet 
as myrrh pervaded upland and forest, i} 
birds sang on the mountain top, and all i 
gave thanks to the great God.’’ Hl 

It is just an old folk tale. Canwemake ff 
it ‘‘come true,’’ as the children say? | 





‘*But,’’ Aleck stammered, ‘‘but, Colonel 
Butler, you know Pen’s got one, too.’’ 

The colonel turned. ‘‘Got what?’’ he asked. 

‘*Why, one of these subscription papers. ’’ 

Colonel Butler stood for a moment, appar- 
ently in deep thought. He looked searchingly 
up the street and then took his watch from his 
pocket and glanced at it. 

‘*Under normal conditions,’’ he said, ‘‘my 
grandson would have preference in a matter 
of this kind, and I am obliged to you for 
unselfishly making the suggestion. But as he 
has failed to perform a certain duty toward me, 
I shall consider myself relieved for the time 
being of my duty of preference toward him. 
Kindly accompany me.’’ 

With Aleck following close behind, he strode 
down the platform and crossed the waiting 
room to the ticket window. 

‘*Will you kindly let me use your table and 
pen and ink to sign a document of some im- 
portance?’’ he said to the station master. 

**Certainly.’’ 

Opening the door of the office, the station 
master bade the colonel and Aleck to enter. 
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He pushed a chair up to the table for the 
colonel and placed ink and pens within reach. 

‘*Help yourself, Colonel Butler,’’ he said. 
‘*We’re glad to accommodate you.’’ 

The colonel picked up the pen, and then 
paused and pondered for a moment. 

‘Young man,’’ he said suddenly, turning to 
Aleck, ‘‘it just occurs to me that I can serve 
your school as well and please myself better 
by making a donation of the flag instead of 
subscribing to the fund. Does the idea meet 
with your approval ?’’ 

The proposal came so unexpectedly that 
Aleck hardly knew how to reply. 

‘*Why—why, yes, sir,’’ he said hesitatingly. 
‘*You mean you’ll give us the flag?’’ 

‘*Yes, I’ll give you the flag. I am starting 
for New York. I will purchase one there, 
and in the spring I will provide a proper staff 
for it, in order that it may be flung to the 
breeze. ’” 

‘*Why,’’ Aleck exclaimed enthusiastically, 
‘*that’ll be great! May I tell Miss Grey?’’ 

‘*You may be the sole bearer of my written 
offer.” He prepared to write. “Your teacher’s 
given name is —??’ 

** Why,’’ stammered Aleck, ‘ it’s — it’s — 
why, her name’s Miss Helen Grey.’’ 

The colonel began to write rapidly on the 
blank page of the subscription paper: 

To Miss Helen Grey, Principal of the Public 
School at Chestnut Hill. 

My Dear Madam. I am informed by one of your 
pupils, Master — 

He stopped long enough to ask the boy for 
his full name, and then continued to write: 
Alexander MeMurtrie Sands, that it is your pa- 


triotic purpose to procure an American flag for 
use in your school. With this purpose I am in 





hearty accord. ‘It will therefore give me great 
pleasure, my dear madam, to procure for you at 
once, at my sole expense, and to present to your 
school, an appropriate banner, to be followed in 
due season by a staff. I trust that my purpose 
and desire may tommend themselves to you. I 
wish also that your pupil, the aforesaid er 
Sands, shall have full credit for having so success- | 
fully called this matter to my attention; and to 
that end I make him the sole bearer of this com- 
munication. I remain, my dear madam, 
Your obedient servant, 

January 12, 1894. Richard Butler. 


Colonel Butler slowly read the letter aloud, 
folded the subscription paper on which he had 
written it, and handed it to Aleck. 

‘*There, young man,’’ he said, ‘‘are your | 
credentials and my offer.’’ | 
As he spoke, the train drew into the station. 
The colonel rose from his chair and started 

for the door. 

‘*You’re very kind,’’ Aleck said. ‘‘Have | 
you a grip I can carry to the train for you?’’ 

‘*No, thank you. A certain act of daring— | 
rash, perhaps, but justifiable—in the Civil War | 
cost me an arm. Since then, when traveling, | 
I have found it convenient to check my bag- 

”? 

He made his way through the crowd on the 
platform and mounted the rear steps of the 
last coach on the train. The engine bell was | 
ringing. The conductor cried, ‘‘All aboard !’? | 
and signaled to the engineer, and the train 
moved slowly out. 

On the rear platform, scanning the crowd at | 
the station, stood Colonel Butler—tall, sol- | 
dierly, impressive. He saw Aleck and waved | 








the clearing they had gathered only half a 
basketful. Kate proposed that they should 
go on to another opening at Adger’s lumber 
camp, on a brook near the foot of Stoss Pond. 
She had been there the winter before with 


Theodora, and both of them remembered | 


having seen mitchella growing there. 

The old lumber road was not hard to follow, 
and they reached the camp in a little less than 
an hour. They found several plats of mitchella, 


| and began industriously to gather the vine. 


They had such a good time at their work 
that they almost forgot their luncheon. When 
at last they opened the pasteboard box in 
which it was packed, they found the sand- 
wiches and the mince pie frozen hard. Kate | 
| Suggested that they go down to the lumber 
| camp and kindle a fire. 

‘*There’s a stove in it that the loggers left | 
| three years ago,’’ she said. ‘‘We’ll make a| 
fire and thaw our lunch.’’ 

‘*We have no matches!’’ Ellen exclaimed, 


| when they reached the camp. 


On searching the old cabin, however, they 


| found three or four matches in a little tin box | 


that was nailed to a log behind the stovepipe. 
Hunters had occupied the camp not long 
before; but they had left scarcely a sliver of 
anything dry or combustible inside it; they 
had even whittled and shaved the old bunk 
beam and plank table in order to get kindlings. 
After a glance round, Kate went out to gather 
| dry brush a!ong the brook. 

Running on a little way, she picked up dry | 


twigs here and there. At last, by a clump of | 
his hand to him. And at that moment, cap-| white birches, she found a fallen spruce. As) 


into the camp, and after a while the girls 
kindled a fire, thawed out their luncheon and 
ate it. ‘The December sun was sinking low, 
and soon set behind the tree tops. It was a 
long way home, and they had their baskets of 
mitchella to carry. Hoping that the distressed 
| creature had gone its way, they listened for a 
while at the door, and at last ventured forth; 
but when they drew near the place where 
Kate had gathered the dry spruce branches 
| they heard the creature yapping in the thickets 
|ahead. In a panic they ran back to the camp. 
| Their situation was not pleasant. They 
dared not venture out again. Darkness had 
| already set in; the camp was cold and they 
had little fuel. The prospect that anyone 
from home would come to their aid was small, 
| for they were now a long way from Dunham’s 
open, where they had said they were going, 
| and where, of course, search parties would look 
| for them. Lucia, unused to such adventures, 
| was nearly in tears. Theodora and Ellen 
bore up rather better, however, and Kate was 
| almost cheerful. 

**Tt’?s nothing!’’ she exclaimed. 
soon get some wood for a fire.’’ 

Under the bunk she had found an old axe, 
and with it she proceeded to chop up the camp 
table. 

‘“*The only thing I’m afraid of,’’ she said, 
|‘*is that the boys will start out to look for 
;us, and that if they find our tracks in the 
| snow, they’ll come on up here and run afoul 
| of that fox before they know it.’ 

‘*We can shout to them,’’ Ellen suggested. 

Not much later, in fact, they began to make 
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less and breathless, round the corner of the | she was breaking off some of the twigs a | the forest resound with loud, clear calls. Fora 


station dashed Penfield Butler. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


MITCHELIA JARS 





the old farm in Maine we called the | Bouquets. The jars, which were globular in 


T 

A vivid green creeping vine that carpets 

the knolls in the woods and that bears 
those coral-red berries in November 
‘*nartridge berry,’’ because partridges 
feed on the berries and dig them from 
under the snow. Botanists, however, 
who have their own learned name for 
everything, call the vine Mitchella re- 
pens. In our tramps through the woods 
we boys never gave it more than a 
passing glance, for the berries are not 
good to eat. The girls, however, 
thought that the vine was pretty. 
Every fall Theodora and Ellen, with 
Kate Edwards, and sometimes the Wil- 
bur girls, went into the woods to gather 
lion’s-paw and mitchella with which to 
decorate the old farmhouse at Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. 

It was Lucia Scribner, or rather 
Lucia’s mother, at Portland, who in- 
vented mitchella jars, and started a new 
industry in our neighborhood. 

Lucia, who was attending the village 
academy, often came up to the old farm 
on a Friday night to visit the girls over 
Saturday and Sunday. On one visit 
they gathered a basketful of mitchella, 
and when Lucia went home to Portland 
for Thanksgiving, she carried a small 
boxful of the vines and berries to her 
mother. Mrs. Scribner was an artist of 
some ability, and she made several little 
sketches of the vine on whitewood paper 
cutters as gifts to her friends. In order 
to keep the vine moist and fresh while 
she was making the sketches, she put 
it into a little glass jar with a piece of 
glass over the top. 

The vine was so pretty in the jar that 
Mrs. Scribner was loath to throw it 
away; and after a while she saw that the 
berries were increasing in size. She had put 
nothing except a few spoonfuls of water into 
the jar with the vine; but the berries grew 
slowly all winter, until they were twice as big 
as in the fall. 

Mrs. Scribner was delighted with the success 
of her chance experiment. The jar with the 
vine in it made a very pretty ornament for 
her worktable. Moreover, the plant needed 
little care. To keep it fresh she had only to 
moisten it with a spoonful of water every two 
or three weeks. And cold weather—even zero 
weather—did not injure it at all. Friends 
who called on Mrs. Scribner admired her jar, 
and said that they should like to get some of 
them. Mrs. Scribner wrote to Lucia and sug- 
gested that she and her girl friends make up 
some mitchella jars, and sell them in the city. 

That was the way the little industry began. 
The girls, however, did not go extensively 
into the business until the next fall. Then 
Lucia, Theodora, Ellen, and Kate Edwards 
prepared over a hundred jarfuls of the green 
vine and berries. Those they sold in Port- 
land and Boston during Christmas week under 
the name of Mitchella Jars and Christmas 
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By CA. Stephens 








shape and which ranged from a quart in 
capacity up to three and four quarts, cost 
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AS KATE DARTED INTO 


from fifteen to thirty-five cents apiece. When | 
filled with mitchella vines, they brought from 
a dollar and a quarter to two dollars, and so 
the four girls made a very handsome profit. 
They were tremendously interested in their 
business venture. 

On the Saturday before Christmas they set 
out to gather more vines. They told the 
people at home that they were going to ‘‘ Dun- 
ham’s open’’—an old clearing beyond our 
farther pasture, where once a settler named 
Dunham had begun to clear a farm. The 
place was nearly two miles from the old 
squire’s, and as the girls did not expect to get 
home until four o’clock, they took their lunch- 
eon with them. 

They hoped to get enough mitchella at the 
‘‘open’’ to fill fifteen jars, and so took two 
bushel baskets, which they carried between 
them. Four or five inches of hard-frozen snow 
was on the ground; but in the shelter of the 
young pine and fir thickets that were now 
encroaching on the borders of the open the 
‘cradle knolls’’ were partly bare. 

However, they found less mitchella at 
Dunham’s open than they had hoped to find. 
After going completely round the borders of 





“SHUT IT, 


| Strange noise caused her to pause suddenly. 


a growl, or yet a bark like that of a dog, but | 
a querulous low ‘‘yapping.’? At the same 
instant she heard the snow crust break, as if an 


animal were approaching through the thicket | 


of young firs. 

More curious than frightened, Kate listened 
intently. A moment later she saw a large 
silver fox emerge from among the firs and 
come toward her. Supposing that it had not 
seen or scented her, and thinking to frighten 
it, she cried out suddenly, ‘‘Hi, Mr. Fox!’’ 

To her surprise the fox, instead of bounding 
away, came directly toward her, and now she 
saw that its head moved to and fro as it ran, 
and that clots of froth were dropping from its | 





THE ROOM, SHE CRIED 
QUICK!” 


jaws. Kate had heard that foxes, as well as 


| dogs and wolves, sometimes run mad. She 


realized that if this beast were mad, it would 
attack her blindly and bite her if it could. Still 
clutching her armful of dry twigs, she turned 
and sped back toward the camp. As she drew 
near the cabin, she called to the other girls to 
open the door. They heard her cries, and 
Ellen flung the door open. As Kate darted 
into the room, she cried, ‘‘Shut it, quick !’’ 

Startled, the three other girls slammed the 
door shut, and hastily set the heavy old camp 
table against it. 

‘*Tt’s only a fox!’’ Kate cried. 
has gone mad, I think. 
bite me.’’ 

Peering out of the one little window and the 
cracks between the logs, they saw the animal 
run past the camp. It was still yapping 
weirdly, and it snapped at bushes and twigs 


“But it 
I was afraid it would 


as it passed. Suddenly it turned back and | is, 


ran by the camp door again. Afterward they 
heard its cries first up the slope behind the 
camp, and then down by the brook. 
‘*We mustn’t go out,’? Kate whispered. ‘‘If 
it were to bite us, we, too, should go mad.’’ 
There was no danger of the beast’s breaking 
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| long while the only answer to their cries came 


| It was, indeed, an odd sound—not a snarl or | | from two owls; but Kate was right in thinking 


| that we boys would set out to find them. 

Addison, Halstead and I had been up in Lot 
| 32 that day with the old squire, making an 
estimate of timber, and we did not reach home 
}until after dark. Grandmother met us with 
the news that the girls had gone to Dunham’s 
open for partridge-berry vines, and had not 
returned. She was very uneasy about them; 
but we were hungry and, grumbling a little 
that the girls could not come home at night as 
they were expected to, sat down to supper. 

*“‘T am afraid they’ve lost their way,’’ 
grandmother said, after a few minutes. ‘‘It’s 
| going to be very cold. You must go to look for 

them!’’? And the old squire agreed with her. 

Just as we finished supper Thomas 
Edwards, Kate’s brother, came in with 
a lantern, to ask whether Kate was 
there; and without much further delay 
we four boys set off. Addison took his 
gun and Halstead another lantern. We 
were not much worried about the girls; 
indeed, we expected to meet them on 
their way home. When we reached 
Dunham’s open, however, and got no 
answer to our shouts, we became 
anxious. 

At last we found their tracks leading 
up the winter road to Adger’s camp, 
and we hurried along the old trail. 

We had not gone more than half a 
mile when Tom, who was ahead, sud- 
denly cried, ‘‘Hark! I heard some one 
calling !’’ 

We stopped to listen; and after a mo- 
ment or two we all heard a distant ery. 

‘“*That’s Kate!’? Tom muttered. 
‘*Something’s the matter with them, 
sure !?? 

We started to run, but soon heard the 
same cry again, followed by indistinct 
words. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ Tom shouted, 

Again we heard their calls, but could 
not make out what they were trying to 
say. We were pretty sure now that the 
girls were at the old lumber camp; 
hastening on to the top of the ridge 
that sloped.down toward the brook, we 
all shouted loudly. Immediately a reply 
came back in hasty, anxious tones: 

‘*Take care! There’s a mad fox down 
here!’’ 

‘*A what?’? Addison cried. 

‘*A fox that has run mad!’’ Kate repeated. 
‘*Where is he?’’? Halstead cried. 

‘*Running round in the thickets,’’ Kate 
answered. ‘‘Look out, boys, or he’ll bite 
you. That’s the reason we didn’t come home. 
We didn’t dare leave the camp.’’ 

This was such a new kind of danger that 
for a few moments we were at a loss how to 
meet it. Tom looked about for a club. 

**Tt’s only a fox,’’ he said. ‘‘I guess we 
ean knock him over before he can bite us.’’ 

He and Addison went ahead with the club 
and the gun; Halstead and I, following close 
behind, held the lanterns high so that they 
could see what was in front of them. In this 
manner we moved down the brushy slope to 
the camp. The girls, who were peering out 
of the door, were certainly glad to see us. 
‘*But where’s your ‘mad’ fox?’’ we asked. 
‘*He’s round here somewhere. He really 
»? Kate protested earnestly. ‘‘We heard 
him only a little while ago.’’ 

Thereupon, while the girls implored us to 
be careful, we began to search about by lantern 
light. At last we heard a low wheezing noise 
near the old dam. On bringing the lantern 
nearer we finally caught sight of an animal 
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behind the logs. It was a fox surely enough, | 
and it acted as if it were disabled or dying. 
While Halstead and I held the lanterns, Addi- 
son took aim and shot the beast. Tom founda 


fire in the camp stove. Then we set off for| Rob merely touched one of the ponies with | old men and women, ran pell-mell after the 
home, for by this time it was getting late and | the whip, but it was enough. Both ponies | galloping team and the motor car. 


the night was growing colder. 


Halstead led the way with the two lanterns; 





started on a run. 
‘““O Rob! They’re running away!’’ gasped 


Of three men on horseback who had joined 
in the chase, one was Garnett. He had reached 


stick with a projecting knot that he could use | Addison and I, each shouldering a basket of | Harriet. 2 town about an hour before, but had not wished 
as a hook, and with it he hauled the body out | mitchella, followed; Tom, dragging the body | ‘‘Don’t worry. I’d hate to see them drop, | to put up his horse until Harriet and Rob 
into plain view. It was a large silver-gray fox. | of the fox with his hooked stick, came behind | but I’m going to get there first, or bust. | should come in. As soon as he saw them 
‘*Boys, that skin’s worth thirty dollars!’’ | the girls. It was nearly midnight when we | Where’s Joyce now?’’ | flying down the street, he rode up, and, by 
Tom exclaimed. | reached home. Harriet turned and knelt on the seat of the | keeping close to the side of the buggy, helped 
‘‘But I shouldn’t like to be the one to skin| Tom still thought that the fox’s silvery pelt | swaying buggy. ‘‘I don’t see him. Yes, | to block the way to those behind. 
it,’ Addison said. ‘‘Don’t touch it with your | ought to be saved; but the old squire persuaded | there he is! He’s started! O Bobs! If we| As Rob pulled over to the side of the street 
hands, Tom.’’ |him not to run the risk of skinning the | could only go faster !’’ toward the land office, Garnett shouted to 
All his attention was 


While the girls were telling us of the fox’s| creature. The next forenoon we buried the} Rob did not answer. 
strange actions we warmed ourselves at the | 


fox deep in frozen ground. 


ROBS RANCH 


Sy Elizabeth Young’ 


In Ten Chapters. 
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Chapter Ten 
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S Rob and Harriet drew near the disabled 
automobile, Joyce stepped out into the 
muddy road and hailed them. 

‘**You couldn’t stop long enough to 
hitch on here and haul us out, could 
you, Mr. Holliday?’’ he asked ingrati- 
atingly, as Rob stopped. ‘‘We can’t git 
her started neither way. It’s kind of 
mean to ask a fellow to onhitch, but 
there’s accidents happen to all of us, 
ain’t there?’’ 

Rob glanced at the car. Its front 
wheels were stuck fast in the mudhole; 
moreover, the bank of the slough was so 
soft and steep that Joyce could not get 
power enough into the wheels to force 
the machine either forward or back- 
ward. Rob watched him twice crank the 
engine and throw open the lever. The 
ear shook violently, but refused to move. 
It was safe where it was for some time. 

‘**You ought to get a couple of heavy 
rails or fence posts,’’ Rob suggested 
gravely. ‘‘Then you could pry up the 
front wheels and run her across. ’’ 

‘*That’s all right, but I don’t see any 
lying round here, do you?’’ Joyce 
snapped angrily. Then he added ina 
more pleasant tone, ‘‘I’ll make it worth 
your while to put your team in here. 
I’ve got business in town that can’t 
wait. ’’ 

‘*1’m sorry; so have I,’? answered 
Rob. 

‘*Wouldn’t twenty-five make it up to 
you? Here it is.’’ Joyce pulled the 
gold pieces from his pocket. 

Rob shook his head. ‘‘ Business first, 
pleasure afterward,’’ he said, as the 
team started ahead. ‘‘I’m late as it is. 
You can get a couple of planks over at 
the ranch yonder. ’’ 

A little way down the road Rob 
glanced back. ‘‘Now for the last lap,’’ 
he said. ‘‘If that motor will only be 
kind enough to sulk for half an hour 
longer, I think we can just about beat 
him, her or it by a neck. Hurray!’’ 








from time to time, looking back to see what 
progress their rival was making. ‘‘Why can’t 
he stick where he is until we get there? The 
moment he manages to get his machine out of 
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|onthe team. Howtheycouldrun! With ears 
back and tails stretched out, they dashed on; 
behind them swung the buggy, bounding over 
mudholes and across stones and ruts. Faster 
and faster the ponies flew. 

Not daring to look back, Harriet clung to 
the seat with both hands. Behind them came 
the continual blare of the horn-as the motor 
car crept up on them, drew nearer and nearer, 


until, as they scrambled up the last hill, the | 


mad clatter of the engine seemed almost in 
their ears. At the top of the slope, with the 
main street stretching before them, Rob showed 
no merey. With the reins wrapped round his 
hands, he sat forward on the edge of the seat 


the mud he’ll simply open everything and rush | and urged the horses on. 


past us, and we’ll not be in the race at all.’’ 
‘*Not much. 


rocks going fast. 


“NO, YOU DON'T, JOYCE!" GARNETT SAID ROUGHLY, 
THRUSTING HIS ARM IN FRONT OF THE SHEEPMAN. 


Down the main street they went, missing a 


He’d bust the whole machine | wagon, swerving past men who ran out to 


No, he’ll wait until he gets | the motor car behind, understood, and shouted 
pretty near town, where the roads are smooth, | applause. 
before he hits her up to top speed. So here | 
is where we whirl in and do our level best.’’ 


In a moment the quiet street was 
| in an uproar of excitement. Shopkeepers and 
customers, corner idlers and school children, 
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‘*He hasn’t started yet,’’ Harriet announced | wide open if he struck one of these sharp | stop the runaway team, and who then, seeing 


Harriet, ‘‘ Jump for the door! Jump!’’ 

Quick as thought, he reached down from 
his saddle, caught the girl round the waist 
as she leaned forward, and swung her from 
the buggy. He swung himself after her, and 
sprang up the steps to the office door just in 
time to get between Harriet and the sheepman, 
| who reached for the doorknob at the same 
| moment. But instead of all three piling into 
| the room together, they merely fell against the 
door. For the door was locked. 

Trembling with exhaustion and excitement, 
Harriet felt her hand slip as Joyce tried to 
push her out of the way. 

‘*No, you don’t, Joyce!’’? Garnett said 
roughly, thrusting his arm in front of the 
sheepman. ‘‘You didn’t get here first.’’ 
‘‘This is a put-up job!’’ began Joyce angrily. 
‘*T bet !’? was Garnett’s grim answer, which 

brought a laugh from the crowd that 
had gathered about the steps to see 
what would happen. 

‘* Let me into this office!’’ Joyce 
ordered. 

‘*The clerk didn’t leave the key with 
me. ’? 

‘This isn’t your affair. 
from that door!’’ 

‘*Get away yourself. ’’ 

‘*Perhaps I had better go,’’ Harriet 
said in a low tone to Garnett. ‘‘I can 
come back in the morning. ’’ 

‘*Not early enough to get what you’re 
after,’’ said Garnett, glancing down at 
her. ‘*You can hang on a while, can’t 
you, until Rob gets back? He’s gone 
to find out about opening this place. 
You don’t want to have to stand here 
all night. ’’ 

‘* All night??? 

She turned a dismayed face on him. 
Garnett gazed into it a moment without 
answering. Never had he seen any girl 
look as Harriet looked now. She was 
spattered with mud from hair to shoes. 
She had lost both hat and hairpins on 
that wild drive, and her brown curls lay 
in disorder about her neck. Her cheeks 
were white ; even her lips were pale with 
excitement and weariness. But in her 
eyes shone the exultation of victory 
and on her lips was a smile. 

‘*T can stand here a week if I have 
to,’? she said. ‘‘But I hope I shan’t 
have to.’’ 

‘*You’ve got to get into this place first 
if you want that homestead. Here comes 
Rob now. Perhaps he’s corralled the 
‘clerk. ’’ 

Rob elbowed his way through the 
crowd that was pressing up to stare at 
Harriet. ‘‘No use,’’ he said. ‘‘The 
office won’t be opened until nine o’clock 
to-morrow morning. I saw the clerk 

just as he was leaving town to go to a wed- 
ding, and wild horses couldn’t have held him. 
Are you onto your job, sis?’’ 
‘*T guess so. Listen. What is he saying?’’ 
Joyce had retreated to the sidewalk. He 








Get away 








PARTY of us were camping on the| 
shore of one of the lakes in narthen| 


Minnesota. It was a quiet and secluded | long-drawn cry like the shriek of a human 
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Harriette 


while; but the birds did not stir, and pres- | 


Wilbur 


‘Sh! 


AD 


There’s more coming!’ cautioned 


ently we began to doze and nod. Suddenly a/ our host, peeping through the screen of pines. 


Presently, the family of loons fell into line, 


spot—just the place where you can live out- | being shattered the silence. We awoke with a | with the parents at the ends and the children 


doors, and rest, and study nature. 

We had risen at seven o’clock one morning, 
and were congratulating ourselves that we had 
missed nothing of the beautiful day, when our 
host strolled up from the beach. 


| across the gray-white water. 


start, but fortunately no one made any noise. 


in the middle. Then, as if at a silent signal, 


‘*That’s the male bird waking up,’’ our host | all of them lifted their wings and started run- 


explained. ‘‘Watch the rest now.’’ 


ning across the water; they looked just like a 





wings or to pause for an instant, the loons 
wheeled about in a short circle and came 
skimming back. over their course. Two of 
them—the mother and one of the youngsters— 
fell behind slightly in the process of turning 
the circle, and could not catch up with the 
others; so it seemed that the joke of this crack- 





We rubbed our sleepy eyes and stared out lot of school children racing. With their wings | the-whip game was on them. We could hardly 


The mother and | half-extended and with their thin legs moving | keep from laughing outright to see how the 





‘*You lazybones missed something by not | 
being up early this morning,’’ he said to us. 
‘*T saw the most wonderful sight a little while 


her three youngsters had wakened, and were | 
moving over toward the father, who was slowly 
approaching them. When they all came to- 


like lightning, they sped on for a full quarter three loons ahead sped along to keep the lead 
of a mile along the shore. They traveled at | that they had gained, and how the two behind 








ago—a family of loons playing crack the | gether, they began to frisk about in a merry ever skipped stones on the water you know | 


whip.’’ | 
We begged him to tell us about it, but all 
he would say was that it had been a marvelous | 
sight, and that if we would get up early the | 
next morning we could see it for ourselves. | 
It was just growing light the next morning 
when our host led a crowd of us sleepy, yawn- 
ing nature lovers through the wet grass down 
to the beach. He told us to settle ourselves | 
behind a screen of pine scrub and to keep silent. | 
‘*Loons!’? he whispered, pointing to some | 
dark spots that were floating on the water a} 
short distance from shore. ‘‘Same ones I saw | 
yesterday. morning. That one off there by 
himself is the father; those others are the little 
ones and the mother. ’’ 
We watched the loons attentively for a little 


greeting. 
We were delighted with their antics. 


an almost incredibly fast pace. If you have | tried desperately to catch up with them. 


| what those loons looked like as, with a great 
noise of splashing, they skimmed along side by 


When they had all reached the starting point 
| they paused for a moment, while they got into 
line again. We could hear them chuckling 


‘*That certainly is worth getting up for,’’ | side and left five rippling wakes behind them. | softly. Then they stretched out their wings 


one of us whispered, enthusiastically. 


Suddenly, without seeming to lower their 
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/and once more sent their feet flying over the 
water. 

We sat there in open-eyed and open-mouthed 
astonishment, and watched the birds repeat 
the race again and again. Their enjoyment 
of it did not seem to abate, nor did they seem 
to get tired. They kept at the game until 
the silvery waters began to grow rosy in the 
dawn. 
| Then the game ceased as suddenly as it had 
begun. ‘The birds whirled back to the starting 
point and, laughing heartily in a medley of 
soft loon notes, settled down on the water. 
| ‘The performance had ended. 
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was not afraid of a fight or unused to one, but 
for various reasons he hesitated to try to get 
possession of the door by force. 

The jokes of the crowd were becoming more 
and more irritating to him, however, and 
suddenly he called out, ‘‘I’ll give twenty-five 
dollars to anyone who’ll break that girl’s hold 
on the door there!’’ 

‘*And I’ll give fifty swift kicks to anyone 
who tries it!’’ cried Garnett. 

‘*Wouldn’t the young lady like a chair?’”’ a 
voice said at Harriet’s elbow. 

Turning, Harriet saw Smoot, the hotel 
clerk, leaning over the railing of the porch 
with a chair in his hand. 

‘* That’s good of you!’’ she exclaimed 
gratefully. ‘‘I didn’t realize how tired I 
am.’’ 

‘*Hungry, too, I guess,’’ suggested Smoot. 
‘Tf you’re going to stick it out all night, you’ll 
need some good chuck to hold you.’’ 

‘*T expect I shall,’’ agreed Harriet with a 
tired little laugh. 

‘*Say, Smoot,’’ suggested Rob, ‘‘can’t you 
go over to Kenny’s and tell ’ ‘* to send round 
a tray of grub?’’ 

‘*All right. Anything in particular you’d 
like, Miss Holliday ?’’ 

‘*A gallon or two of water; I’m so thirsty! 
But don’t you want to eat your own suppers?”’ 
she said, turning to Rob and Garnett. 

‘*Shucks! We don’t care when we eat,’’ 
Garnett assured her. ‘‘We’ll starve out this 
bunch first, anyhow.’’ Then, in a lower 
tone, he added, ‘‘When Joyce sees you’re 
game, he’! let up.’’ 

**T guess I’m game. ’’ 

‘*Of course you are. 
time I spoke to you. Remember?’’ 

‘On the train?’’ She laughed. ‘‘ Indeed 
Ido. And you told me I’d stay. Honestly, 
I didn’t expect to then. ’’ 

‘*No, you didn’t. But you stick to what 
you tackle. I kind of felt that once you’d 
camped in Idaho it’d get a strangle hold on 
you somehow. ’’ 

‘*Well, it has. Anyone seeing me hanging 
to a doorknob all night must realize that I 
like Idaho pretty well.’? She shivered invol- 
untarily as she spoke. 

‘*You’re half froze. As soon as they come 
with that grub we’ll send for a blanket. ’’ 

‘*There comes the food now. And Mrs. 
Kenny. Isn’t she the best, though? And I 
look like—I don’t know what. ’’ 

‘*Like a sure-enough fighter, and that’s just 
what Mrs. Kenny likes.’’ 

The sun had set and it was beginning to 
grow chilly. Most of the crowd were drifting 
away. With a pot of coffee in one hand, 
a basket of food in the other, and a big 
shawl over her arm, Mrs. Kenny came sailing 
down the street, exchanging pungent remarks 
with the townsfolk as she passed; she was 
much like a frigate going to the rescue with 
guns unmasked. 

‘¢For the land sakes, girlie,’’ she exclaimed, 
‘sis it really you? Well, you’re the right 
stuff! Howdy, Joyce? Looks like you wasn’t 
in this deal. How about?’’ 

‘It’s early yet,’’ answered Joyce sourly. 
‘*Wait till four o’clock to-morrow morning.’’ 

‘*And if I ain’t a heap sight duller than 
I think, you’ll be some tired yourself by 
that time, settin’ all night on the hard side 
of that stair-step. Better go git you some 
supper, you and the new herder you got 
there. ’’ 

Joyce growled something unintelligible in 
reply. He held a low-toned conversation with 
the herder, and after a moment they walked 
away. 

The minute they were out of sight, Mrs. 
Kenny caught Harriet’s arm. ‘‘Come on, 
now,’’ she said quickly. ‘This is your time. 
You come round to the hotel the back way 
and get cleaned up and rested. Joyce won’t 
dream you’ll go like this, first dash out of the 
box. And if he did come back, why, Garnett 
here ain’t never filed, and he can hold the 
door like it’s for himself until you get back. 
Come on, now.’’ - 

‘*That’s right,’’ insisted Garnett. 
Kenny is sure right.’’ 

When Harriet came back, washed, brushed, 
fed, and rested, she felt prepared for anything. 
Joyce had not returned, and the three, Har- 
riet, Rob, and Garnett, felt certain that he 
had accepted defeat. Still, it would not do to 
run any chances, and they prepared to watch 
through the night. 

Rob had brought some old boxes from the 
grocery store, and with them he built a little 
fire in the road; there, as the long, chilly 
hours passed, it glowed cheeringly. He and 
Garnett took turns watching the door and the 
fire. 

But toward morning they unconsciously re- 
laxed. Rob, with his head on his knees, dozed 
beside the smouldering fire; Garnett, stretched 
near the door, nodded; and Harriet, wrapped 
in the warm shawl, leaned her head against 
the back of her chair and tried to realize that 
morning was very near. Then suddenly she 
started, cried out, and clutched the doorknob 
just as Joyce, in stocking feet, slid swiftly 
across the porch. 

Even as her call broke from her lips, Garnett 
threw himself forward, caught Joyce by the 
leg, and brought him to the floor. Then, 


‘*Mrs. 


dropping his hold, he sprang to his feet and 
stood in front of Harriet, ready for what 
might come. Rob, too, had waked at the first 
sound of trouble, and had easily frustrated the 
herder’s somewhat faint - hearted attempt to 
help out the sheepman. 

Harriet, Rob, and Garnett stood with their 
backs against the door, prepared for anything. 
But Joyce had wrenched his knee in falling 
and, unable to put up a good fight, limped 
away with angry threats. 

At seven o’clock Mrs. Kenny appeared 
with breakfast. With her came ‘‘Old Man’’ 
Kenny and Smoot to take the place of Rob and 
Garnett while they went to the hotel to eat. 

At nine o’clock the clerk opened the office 
door and the little party passed inside. After 
all the excitement and suspense, the mingled 
hope and fear through which she had lived 
in the last twenty-four hours, Harriet was 





I saw it that first | 


| surprised at the calmness with which she 





went through the necessary business of signing | 
the papers and taking the oath. 

They spent the forenoon in town, doing | 
errands and ‘‘visiting’’? with Mrs. Kenny. | 
After luncheon Rob drove up to the hotel and | 
they said good-by to the Kennys and started | 
back to the ranch. Garnett went with them, | 
in order to take the team and buggy back to | 
Hailey. | 

As the day waned and they climbed steadily | 
higher, Harriet gazed forward along the line 
of the road that wound across the desert, | 
through the flowering rabbit brush and the | 
summer’s grass. 

Was it only two months ago that she had | 
followed the same road into the unknown, 
curious and interested as a child? To-day she | 
went where it led, happy and content, for she | 
realized that she had become a woman, and | 
that a woman’s work and its rewards awaited 
her at the end of the road. 





THE END. 


CHASED BY MOGUL 


THE ROGUE 
®y Herbert Coolidge 





cars, a locomotive boiler explosion 
stampeded the herd of elephants. 


kal 


“Tis Sells-Floto circus train arrived at | over his shoulder showed him a huge, tusked, | hung on the pommel, and to twist his arm 





DRAWN BY ROBERT AMICK 


| that short, desperate race for the little boy, 
‘he met every threatened side lurch and 
every impending buckling of the mustang’s 
back with just the needed touch of rein or 
steel. 

As he raced onward, he beckoned and 


| Shouted reassuringly to the child, ‘‘Come on! 


Come on! I’ll catch you, boy; come on!’’ 
And the youngster, with his eyes now fixed 
on the face of the cowman, ran swiftly to meet 
him with outstretched arms. 

To Lamar the last bounds with which his 
mount neared the child seemed fully minute- 
long. With photographic clearness he saw 
Mogul’s advancing head, and noticed the 


| wrinkles in the upraised trunk and the little 


seams round the wicked, gleaming eyes. He 
knew that he would reach the child before the 
elephant did, but would he still have time to 


| turn his horse and flee? 


Now the boy was only a yard or two away. 
Making a lightning swoop down from the 
saddle, Lamar grasped the lad, not by the 
upraised hands, but by the slack of the over- 
alls in front. Immediately he felt the boy’s 
arms clasp themselves about his elbow. At 
the same moment the mustang, unrestrained 
now, lurched to one side. Lamar felt as if 
the arm with which he clung to the saddle 
was being torn out of its socket. 

The cowman had often picked objects off the 
ground from the back of a racing mustang, but 
never had he attempted a feat like this. He 
surely would have been torn loose from the 
saddle now had he not, when riding toward 
the boy, had the presence of mind to thrust 
his hand through a coil of horsehair rope that 


Riverside, California, shortly after mid- | wrinkly-hided monster bursting through the | round and round in such a way that the loops 
night. Half an hour later, when the| dense wall of cypress foliage and making | tightened firmly about his wrist. 
men were busy unloading the long string of | straight for the tow-headed boy in the road. 


The frightened horse lurched a second 
time, and again a ter- 
rible wrench came on 





Eleven of the animals stayed 
together. They halted, after a 
short run, and stood quietly while 
their keepers took them in charge. 
The only one missing was a very 
large, morose, old bull elephant 
called Mogul the Rogue. 

Presently a commotion arose 
from the far end of the freight 
yard. When the keepers hurried 
to the spot they found the big 
brute trying to get at some circus 
hands who had climbed into an 
empty stock car. The moment 
the keepers appeared, Mogul 
charged them. When he had 
given up trying to follow them 
underneath a warehouse, he dis- 
appeared in the darkness. 

Nothing more was heard of 
the runaway until shortly after 
sunrise, when an excited milk- 
man telephoned to police head- 
quarters. While delivering milk 
to an orange grower two miles 
east of town, he said, a huge 
elephant had attacked him. He 
had hastily shinned a cypress 
tree, and his pursuer had made off 
through the orchards toward the 
intersection of the Box Springs 
Road and the Gage Canal. 

About the time that this report 
came in, a cowman named Henry 
Lamar was riding out from River- 
side on the Box Springs Road. He 
had delivered a bunch of unruly 
mountain cattle the day before, 
and was now letting his mustang 
plod along homeward at a slow 
walking trot. He had not hap- 
pened to meet any of the circus 
men who were searching for the 
elephant, and so knew nothing of 
the escape of Mogul the Rogue. 
| As the cowman came in view 
| of the Gage Canal bridge, he was passing a ten- 
| acre orange grove that was screened from the 
| road by a high, dense hedge of cypress. A 
little farther on, two tall fan palms marked 
the entrance of a driveway. And now, pranc- 
ing out of this driveway with a happy frisk of 
his bare heels, came a tow-headed four-year- 
old boy. As Lamar approached on his slowly 
ambling pony, he watched with interest while 
the youngster settled down to the absorbing 
occupation of printing designs in the dust with 
his bare feet. 

The cowman had at home a tow-headed boy 
of his own who was of just about the same 
age as the lad in the road. As he jogged by, 
he smiled broadly on the little fellow, and at the 
same time took pains to rein his mustang off 
to one side so as not to mar the circle of foot- 
prints that the boy had made. 

The tow-headed boy returned the cowman’s 
smile, and then, fixing his dancing eyes on the 
slowly moving mustang, exclaimed eagerly, 
‘*Make him go fast !’’ 

‘*That’s as fast as he likes to go,’’ Lamar 
replied with a smile. 

Lamar had jogged along less than a hundred 
feet when a sudden, tumultuous crashing of 
cypress boughs came from behind. His mount, 
stiffening convulsively, looked round with 











tried to bolt. The cowman’s swift glance | 





wildly dilated eyes, snorted resonantly, and | all skilled horsemen, Lamar was keenly alive 





AS THE MUSTANG WHIRLED TO FLEE 


FROM THE ELEPHANT, THE COWMAN 
FELT THE SADDLE GIVE A LITTLE. 


About halfway between Lamar and Mogul 
the Rogue the small boy stood, as if rooted 
to the ground. ‘The elephant, with his trunk 
raised and his stubbed tusks gleaming, trum- 
peted shrilly and charged straight on. 

‘Run! Run! Run to me and [’ll catch 
you!’’ yelled Lamar. 

As he shouted he jerked his lunging mus- 
tang to a standstill, made him rear, then pivot 
about on his hind legs and leap forward into a 
run. Thus he sent his mustang flying to meet 
the beast from which he had tried to bolt. It 
was a feat that only a master horseman could 
have performed. 

An elephant cannot run so fast as a horse, 
but Lamar did not know that. He was acting 
on impulse. Without counting the cost, urged 
on only by his iron, cowboy spirit, he deter- 
mined to get to the boy first. Fortunately the 
little fellow had instantly roused at the cow- 
man’s ringing voice, and was now running 
toward him with hands upraised. 

Lamar’s mount was an exceptionally well- 
trained cow horse, obedient to spur and rein. 
The cowman could have ridden the animal 
over the brink of a precipice or headlong 
against a sheer wall; but now, as he faced 
him toward the elephant, he knew that the 
mustang was on the point of rebelling. Like 





to every movement of his mount; as he rode 


Lamar’s arm. As the 
mustang whirled to flee 
from the elephant, the 
cowman felt the saddle 
give a little. 

He knew what that 
meant! If he made an 
incautious movement 
now, the saddle would 
turn and throw him and 
the boy in the path of 
the charging elephant. 
The mustang was run- 
ning straight down the 
road. Lamar clung to 
the boy, and held him so 
that his bare feet swung 
clear of the ground. He 
hardly dared breathe for 
fear the saddle was com- 
ing over. Above the 
snorts and the swift hoof 
beats of his mustang he 
could hear the elephant 
trumpeting. 

He tried to forget the 
elephant so close behind 
him and to concentrate 
every nerve and muscle 
in his body in the effort 
to raise himself and the 
child to an upright posi- 
tion without causing the 
saddle tu turn. Clinging 
desperately with the fout 
that remained hvoked 
over the mustang’s back, 

: and crowding as close as 

ce he could against the ani- 

*- mal’s side, he began to 

move himself upward 

inch by inch. When the 

saddle begins to turn, 

a mustang is likely to 

buck, and the cowman 

knew that one sudden 

leap on the part of the animal would end all. 

Twice he thought he felt the saddle give, but 

each time he managed to save himself by 

clamping his hooked leg tighter and swiftly 
changing his position. 

At last—to Lamar it seemed an age, although 
it all happened while his horse was running 
less than fifty yards—he raised himself past 
the danger point, and with a quick wrench of 
his body righted the saddle. Then, with his 
reins again in hand and the child riding safely 
in front of him, he looked round, and for the 
first time knew that he had been leaving 
the elephant behind. 

For a while Mogul the Rogue held doggedly 
to the chase; but when the beast reached the 
wooden bridge over which the mustang had 
clattered a moment before, he suddenly halted. 
The bridge made him suspicious and uneasy. 
After trumpeting loudly and after testing the 
strength of the timbers first with one pon- 
derous forefoot and then with the other, he 
decided that he dare not trust his weight on 
the structure. 

An hour later the cireus men found Mogul 
the Rogue wandering through the orange 
groves, and with the aid of trained elephants 
from the herd they succeeded in capturing him. 
But before that had happened, Lamar had 
returned a very much disheveled little boy to 
@ very anxious mother. 
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DR. EDWARD LIVINGSTON TRUDEAU 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE prominent man is not always great— 
nor is the great man always prominent. 
With Emptied Hands we come to Him Serene 
Who asks not, “Were they Full?” but “Are 
they Clean?” 
URIOUSLY enough, the family loafer 
never thinks of providing the family loaf. 


STUDENT of fish culture says that two 

pounds of new-born eels will yield in 

three years about six tons of edible fish, worth 
a thousand dollars. 


HE sand defenses of Dvinsk have suc- 

cessfully resisted the German howitzers 
that had battered down fortifications of the 
heaviest masonry. Sand is a good thing to 
have—in many emergencies. 
A peer the history of the great war will 

reserve for the story of certain English 
nurses a golden page. When a torpedo sank 
the ship that was taking them and some 
soldiers to the front, they refused to enter the 
lifeboats. ‘‘Fighting men first!’’ they cried, 
and most of them went down with the ship. 


HE past year has brought a gratifying 
increase in our trade with South America. 
In September, for example, our imports from 
South America were $30,052,765, and our 
exports $16,938,717. That is almost exactly 
double the trade of September, 1914, when 
the imports were $15,858,234 and the exports 
$8, 288, 881. 
N 1914, 80,601 persons entered nine national 
parks in the West; during the season just 
closed the total was nearly 200,000. The 
exhibitions on the Pacific coast, the conven- 
ience of automobiles, and the war in Europe 
led many thousands to take their first glimpse 
of the wonderful reservations that our govern- 
ment has set apart for the people. 


NE way to grasp the meaning of the crop 
figures this year is to translate them into 
other terms than bushels: For example, our 
billion bushels of wheat is enough for our 
own use and 400,000 carloads to sell abroad— 
8,000 trains of 50 freight cars each, and 1,000 
bushels in every car. Counting only what 
goes to market, all the crops combined make 
150,000,000 tons of freight for the railways to 
handle—enough to fill a freight train that 
would reach twice round the world. 
S a reward for winning crop- growing 
contests that the University of California 
established and supervises, twenty-eight Cali- 
fornia boys have been ‘‘seeing America first, ’’ 
from coast to coast. They earned their reward, 
for, among other things, they beat fourfold 
the best crop raised by adult California potato 
growers, made a profit of $250 an acre on mixed 
vegetables, and fed pigs so scientifically that 
the animals gained three pounds apiece daily 
for ten consecutive days. 
EING ‘‘an only child’’ is usually regarded 
as a piece of good luck. Recent investi- 
gations show that it is just the opposite. Of 
nearly three hundred ‘‘only children’’ that 
the investigators examined, only twenty were 
pleasant, normal boys and girls. The trouble 
with most of them was that they were selfish 
and ill-tempered ; and, either because they were 
unwilling to make concessions or did not know 
how to make them, they were unable to get 
on pleasantly with their playmates. Their 
parents had spoiled them. The moral seems 
to be for fathers and mothers rather than for 
children. 


SUBSCRIBER to The Companion writes 

us in regard to our recent mention of 
the centenary of the savings bank, which 
will fall next year. He calls attention to a 
plan to make the occasion a time for begin- 
ning a country-wide campaign for thrift—a 
campaign that shall substantially increase a 
million small accounts and start a million new 





ones. The plan is a good one. The people 
of the United States need to form a more 
constant habit of saving. Too many of them 
go on the theory that somehow their lives 
will escape the usual rainy day. 
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A CONGRESS OF NEUTRAL 
NATIONS. 


right of neutrals in time of war to maintain 

their trade with one another unimpaired, 
and, within certain limits, their trade with the 
belligerents. In actual time of war, however, 
belligerents, in their anxiety to conquer, grow 
careless of neutral rights; in the present strug- 
gle, when the leading nations of Europe regard 
themselves as fighting for their very existence, 
neutrals have suffered severely from the cur- 
tailment of their rights. The United States has 
protested to both sides against measures that, 
in the words of its latest protest, are ‘‘admit- 
tedly retaliatory, and therefore illegal. ’’ 

Such a protest by a single nation, whether 
the United States, Holland, Switzerland, or 
one of the Scandinavian countries, each time 
raises the question, What good will it do? 
Will it effect any permanent change in the 
conduct of the belligerent, and, if so, will any 
neutral nation benefit except the one that 
protests? The constantly recurring difficulty 
has led men more and more to turn to the idea 
of a congress of neutral nations, which, led by 
the United States, should exercise, as no nation 
can exercise alone, a real influence over the 
nations at war. 

A congress of neutrals could begin by insist- 
ing that their own trade with one another and 
with the powers at war should be respected; 
and could require each of the combatants to 
prove that the restrictions it imposes subserve 
a legitimate military purpose. Whenever it 
should become evident that the mere desire for 
retaliation was guiding the policies of the com- 
batants, the congress would have a right to 
suggest mutual concessions, and would thus 
become a medium of communication between 
enemies. In that way the neutrals would 
gain a position in which they could effect com- 
promises, and, when the time came, invite 
suggestions as to terms on which one nation 
and another might be willing to make peace. 

To the objection that the countries at war 
might choose to disregard entirely the demands 
and good offices of a congress of neutrals, the 
reply is that they are usually so eager for 
the financial or commercial good will of some 
or all of the neutral nations that they would 
consider it as foolish to offend them all delib- 
erately. Moreover, although every one of the 
warring nations will sooner or later desire 
peace, no one of them will wish to be the first 
to seek it. They need the friendly help of an 
outsider. Indeed, every nation now at war 
gave assurance to delegates from the Inter- 
national Congress of Women at The Hague 
that it would not be opposed to a congress of 
neutrals. 

A more serious obstacle is the attitude of 
the neutral nations themselves. It is now sev- 
eral months since three of them expressed 
themselves as in favor of forming sueh a con- 
gress; the United States and two others are 
still considering the matter. The enterprise 
would require the countries concerned to sink 
their mutual jealousies in a real effort for the 
good of humanity, and to exercise extraordi- 
nary judgment and. tact. Unfortunately, it is 
open to some doubt whether the nations in 
question can believe one another capable of 
filling those high requirements. 
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MACHINE GUNS. 


LMOST every dispatch from the battle 

A fronts has something to tell about 

machine guns. Like the submarine, 

the machine gun in its practical form is an 

American‘contribution to the enginery of war, 

although in the case of neither of them was 
the idea original with the inventor. 

The first machine gun that was used effec- 
tively in war was the Gatling, named after its 
inventor, a native of North Carolina. In our 
Civil War it was thoroughly tested, and al- 
though erude in comparison with the modern 
weapon, proved valuable. In the Franco- 
German War of 1870, the French used a modi- 
fication of it that they called the mitrailleuse. 

The Hotchkiss and the Gardner guns, im- 
provements on the Gatling, were also American 
inventions, and were extensively added to 
the equipment of many European armies. 
The Nordenfelt was invented by a Dane. The 
Lewis, which is largely used in aéroplane 
service, is the work of an American. So, 





too, is the Maxim, which many regard as 
the best weapon of the sort. It is the gun 
used by the British, and it is part of the 
equipment of most of the other European 
armies. A modification of it, of a heavier 
type, is used in naval warfare. The guns of 
that kind, known as ‘‘pom-poms,’’ fire about 
three hundred rounds a minute of shells that 
weigh a pound and a quarter each. The 
ordinary machine guns are of the same caliber 
as the rifle, in order that the same ammunition 
may serve for both. : 
* & 


COLLEGE WOMEN AND MARRIAGE. 


re AN you support her in the style and 
comfort to which she has been accus- 


tomed?’’ is the question that the stern |, 


parent is supposed to put to the trembling 
youth who has asked him for his daughter’s 
hand. Two things about it are worth observ- 
ing: that it is intensely practical, since it 
refers to the financial basis on which every 
successful marriage must stand; and that it 
is not the girl, but her father, who asks it. 

But perhaps a change is coming. What if 
the girl herself should ask the question, and 
ask it with reference, not to money, but to the 
far more subtle support that comes from a 
like education and congenial tastes in books 
and art, and a sympathetic outlook on life. 

Ever since girls began to go to college, there 
has been a good deal of curiosity why so few 
college girls marry. The rate among them is 
considerably lower than among girls who do 
not go to college. That they are mostly 
‘*strong-minded’’ women and that men do not 
like feminine ‘‘high-brows’’ does not seem 
a reasonable explanation. One observer offers 
another, plausible enough at least to interest 
our readers. He believes that intellectually 
the college woman has overtaken and passed 
the college man, and that she too often finds 
him dull, narrow, and uninteresting. 

The men’s colleges have changed their 
courses and their methods of teaching very 
materially in the last generation. The ‘‘hu- 
manities’’—those studies that touch the imagi- 
nation and open the mind and expand the soul 
—have yielded something to the cry for the 
practical in education. Young men specialize 
in their studies, and specialization is always a 
narrowing process. Greek has been dropped, 
Latin has been reduced in quantity, and 
scientific studies have come more and more 
to the front. When he is once out of college, 
the pressure to make a living that is gauged, not 
by needs, but by fashion, drives the young 
man deeper into the materialistic and sordid 
occupations of life, and farther away from 
those that would make him a man capable of 
winning and holding the affections of a fine- 
natured, highly cultivated woman. 

It is a serious accusation. Nevertheless 
educated young women are perhaps inclined 
to bring it against the young men of their 
acquaintance. College education has enlarged 
their earning capacity, with the result of 
making them less dependent on marriage as a 
means of support. At the same time it has 
broadened their views of life and put their 
judgment on a higher plane. That is why 
some of them are saying, —although as yet only 
to themselves,—‘‘Can he support me in the 
mental and spiritual style to which I have 
been accustomed ?’’ 

® © 


THE “HIRING AND FIRING” 
PROBLEM. 


- IRING and firing’’ is a common if 
H brutal phrase current in the industrial 
world; it describes a common and 
brutal practice there. The modern scientific 
name is ‘‘labor turnover.’? The thing that 
the terms designate is the constant making 
over of the working force in a shop, factory, 
or department store. How steadily and in 
what numbers men come and go has. become 
clear only recently; studies of the situation 
have revealed an appalling waste of efficiency. 
It is not at all unusual to find that during the 
course of a year the names of twice as many 
persons appear on the rolls of a large estab- 
lishment as can be employed at any given 
time. In other words, the labor turnover of 
that place is one hundred per cent. In some 
factories it is even greater. 

One cause of a large annual labor turnover 
may be the seasonal character of the industry. 
If twice a year or oftener the mill runs on 
part time, it must dismiss many men of its 
force and a few weeks later again hire new 
hands. Another cause is that the business of 
engaging and dismissing the workers is done 
by petty executive officials, -foremen and sub- 
managers,—for whom the work is incidental. 





They act upon caprice and mistaken notions 
of maintaining discipline, and are not in a 
position to comprehend the loss that they 
bring to the company by their wasteful and 
demoralizing methods of dealing with the 
question. Moreover, in performing the work, 
they are rarely subject to supervision. 

Labor experts have recently spent much 
time in studying the problem, and various 
persons who have hitherto wrestled with 
these baffling difficulties by themselves have 
formed Employment Managers’ Associations 
in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. As 
a result of their investigations and discussions, 

it is becoming clear that 

a more enlightened treat- 

ment of the subject re- 
’ quires at least three things. 

First, the business of hiring 

and firing must be put in 

charge of men of first-rate 
ability, who make it their 
chief care, and who 
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are responsible directly to the heads of their 
companies. Second, employees must receive 
training. If a company expends no effort upon 
a man to make him skillful, he naturally turns 
out poor work. Moreover, if his employer does 
nothing to adapt him to his job, he is likely 
to grow dissatisfied and so become a ‘‘rover.’’ 
Third, the company must do its best to make 
its production uniform throughout the year. 
If it can diminish the evils of ‘‘part time’’ 
and ‘‘time off,’’ it can reduce the labor turn- 
over, with consequent gain both to itself and 
to the employee. 

Hiring men, as one writer characterizes it, 
is ‘‘to pump the lifeblood through an estab- 
lishment.’’ If that function is not properly 
performed, the whole body will inevitably 


suffer. 
® «© 


DOCTOR TRUDEAU. 


"Tne pioneer in the sanatorium treat- 
ment of tuberculosis died recently of the 
disease that he had fought so success- 
fully on behalf of innumerable others. Dr. 
Edward Livingston Trudeau’s career makes 
one of those inspiring stories of the triumph 
of the handicapped. In 1865, when he was 
seventeen years old and was preparing to 
enter the navy, his brother, to whom he was 
devoted, was taken ill with tuberculosis. 
Trudeau sacrificed his ambition and became 
his brother’s constant nurse; he stayed with 
him by day and slept with him by night. At 
that period fresh air was thought to be the 
worst thing possible for a consumptive; and 
Trudeau obeyed the doctor’s injunction never 
to open the windows. The brother died; 
Trudeau, whose thoughts had been turned 
toward medicine, entered the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons in New York. 

He had practiced medicine only a short time 
when he came down with tuberculosis. The 
disease was then regarded as inevitably fatal. 
Trudeau went to the Adirondacks, not so 
much because he hoped to find relief there 
as because he loved the woods and thought 
that there he would prefer to spend his last 
days. 

He arrived at Paul Smith’s greatly ema- 
ciated and so weak that he had to be carried 
into the house. To his great surprise, instead 
of dying he gained in health and strength. He 
began to study his own case, to observe what 
affected him favorably and what unfavorably ; 
he began also to make laboratory studies of 
tuberculosis; and eventually, when he had 
proved to his satisfaction the value of his dis- 
coveries, he built up by degrees the great 
sanatorium at Saranac Lake, which is both the 
oldest and the best-known tuberculosis sana- 
torium in America. It was there that Robert 
Louis Stevenson went in search of health in 
1887, and it was there that he wrote some of 
his best essays and a part of ‘‘The Master 
of Ballantrae.’’ 

For forty years Doctor Trudeau lived and 
worked at Saranac Lake, and made hintself be- 
loved by patients and neighbors. He became 
the foremost specialist in tuberculosis in the 
United States, and he was honored by many 
universities; but his fees were those of the 
country doctor. Many rich men were among 
his friends, and some of them helped to sup- 
port the institution that he built up. 

' One anecdote well illustrates the character 
of the man. He had been asked to read a 
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paper before a congress of physicians and 
surgeons. He prepared it while he was too 
ill to leave his room, and he read it when he 
was so weak that he could hardly stand. 
The subject of the paper was, —_ Value of 
Optimism in Medicine. ’’ 





CURRENT EVENTS 


R. FORD’S PEACE PLAN.—On No- 

vember 25th, Mr. Henry Ford, the 
automobile manufacturer, made public a plan 
for bringing about the end of the European 
war by Christmas Day. He announced that 
he had engaged passage on the Scandinavian 
liner Oscar ITI, sailing from New York on 
December 4th, for a large 
party of more or less em- 
inent Americans who are 
ardent advocates of imme- 
diate peace. It was his 
hope that the party would 
be able to make such an 
impression on the govern- 
ments at war that they 
would consent to an early 
peace. Among those who 
accepted the invitation to 
accompany Mr. Ford on 
the Osear II were Governor Hanna of North 
Dakota, Judge B. B. Lindsey, Jane Addams, 
Rev. Charles F. Aked, Dr. Washington @Glad- 
den, Mme. Rosika Schwimmer, the Hungarian 
peace advocate, Helen Ring Robinson, and 
Inez Milholland Boissevain. Mr. Bryan could 
not accompany the party, but sympathized 
with its purpose. Mr. Ford added that those 
members of the party who could not leave 
as early as December 4th would sail on the 
Frederick II December sth. 

& 


R. McADOO’S ‘*BUDGET.’’—On 

November 25th, the Secretary of the 
Treasury made public his suggestions concern- 
ing the legislation that Congress must enact to 
raise the money that will be needed to meet 
the expected deficit in the national revenue 
and the extraordinary expenditures that army 
and navy increases would require. He pro- 
posed that Congress reénact the emergency 
revenue taxation law, put back the tariff tax 
on sugar, increase the taxation on individual 
and corporate. incomes, reduce the limit of 
exemption from the income tax, and provide 
for taxes on gasoline, crude and refined oils, 
and automobile and other internal combustion 
engines. Mr. McAdoo estimated that $112, - 
806, 394 additional revenue must be found for 
the fiscal year that will end June 30, 1917. 

& 


HE BUENZ TRIAL.—The trial of Karl 

Buenz and other officials of the Hamburg- 
American Line, on the charge of defrauding 
the United States government by false mani- 
fests, continued in New York. In the course 
of the trial the defendants admitted having 
disbursed $1,500,000 in the effort to deliver 
coal and other supplies to German commerce 
raiders in both oceans. On December 2d, the 
jury found the defendants guilty on each of 
the two indictments brought against them. 

® 


XICO.—General Obregon found little 

difficulty in dispersing the Villa force 
that had been holding Nogales, on the 
boundary line. After the fighting was over, 
on November 25th, Carlos Randall, who was 
the Villista governor of Nogales, made his 
escape into United States territory. Gen- 
eral Obregon requested his requisition from 
General Funston. The whereabouts of Gen- 
eral Villa himself was not clearly known, but 
after the fighting at Cananea, which resulted 
in the defeat of the Villistas, the remnants of 
that army, under General Rodriguez, were 
reported to be withdrawing toward the interior 
of Sonora. ——Spain has recognized the Car- 
ranza administration as the de facto govern- 
ment of Mexico. 





HENRY FORD 
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ANADA COMMANDEERS WHEAT.— 

On November 28th, the Canadian govern- 
ment took over all the high-grade wheat in 
elevators east of Fort William — probably 
twenty million bushels in all. The govern- 
ment will pay the owners of the wheat at once, 
and ship the wheat to the allied countries, 
principally to England and France, and per- 
haps to Serbia. The step was taken to prevent 
wheat from rising to an exorbitant price. 

& 

HE POPE AND THE WAR.—Prepara- 

tions are being made at Rome for the 
consistory at which several new cardinals are 
to be appointed. ——Cardinal von Hartmann, 
the Archbishop of Cologne, reached Rome on 
November 25th. Cardinal Mercier of Belgium 
will not attend the consistory, since the Ger- 
man officials made stipulations concerning the 
route he should take, which he thought offen- 
sive to his dignity.——It was reported that 
Benedict XV intended to approach the bellig- 
erent nations on the subject of a Christmas 
truce, and that he would appeal to the Kaiser, 
in the hope of bringing pressure to bear on 
Turkey, which still continues to massacre its 
Armenian subjects who are Christians. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From November 24th to December Ist.) 


With the end of November, so Berlin declared, 
the German campaign in Serbia closed, its 
object having been accomplished. According 
to the German reports, over 100,000 Serbian 
prisoners had been taken and the disorganized 
remnants of the northern army had been 
driven back into the Montenegrin hills. The 
Serbians admitted retiring into Montenegro 
before superior force, but declared that Mar- 
shal Putnik had drawn off his forces in good 
condition, and that only 15,000 prisoners had 
been lost. It is certain that the Germans 
control the Orient railway and almost all of 
northern Serbia ; the Germans having occupied 
Mitrovica, the Serbian government was again 
removed, this time to Seutari, Albania. Field 
Marshal von Mackensen’s army is now likely 
to be broken into two, and perhaps three, 
commands. The Austrians have begun an 
advance into Montenegro in the hope of defeat- 
ing and disorganizing the combined Serbian 
and Montenegrin forces; and most of the 


German troops are concentrated on the Rot- | 


manian frontier to guard against a possible 
Russian advance up the Danube, or through 
Roumania. It may be necessary to divert a 
part of those troops to the south to assist the 
Bulgarians, for the allied forces are strong 
enough to menace the Bulgarian left flank 
constantly. On November 30th, Sofia declared 
that the Bulgarians were in Monastir, the 
Serbians having evacuated it without a battle. 
Berlin reported that Prizren had fallen also. 

French aviators dropped bombs on Strumitza, 
and an English airman in like manner assailed 
an important bridge on the Constantinople 
railway. Berlin reports that the Serbians 
flooded the copper mines at Vor before aban- 
doning them, so that they are at present of no 
use to Germany. 

Greece remained in constant negotiation with 
the Entente powers with regard to the course 
it would pursue in case events made it neces- 
sary for Serbian or allied troops to fall back 
across the Greek frontier. The terms of the 
various notes were not made public, and it was 
a matter of conjecture whether Greece would 
finally satisfy England and France on this 
point. It is understood that these nations also 
insist that Greece should effectually police its 
waters against German submarines. 

Roumania preserved a discreet silence during 
the week, although its parliament met on 
November 29th. 

In Russia, it became elearly evident that 
Hindenburg had given up all idea of taking 
and holding the Riga-Dvinsk lines this winter 
when his troops began to evacuate Mitau, the 
advanced base some thirty miles south of Riga. 
The Russians were on the offensive all along 
the Diina River, and appear to have gained 
some ground. They also began to press for- 
ward along the river Styr and in Bukowina. 
On December ist, it was reported that they 
were storming the defenses of Czernowitz. 

The Turks made vigorous attacks in Gallip- 
oli, but were beaten off, according to the best 
information we can get from the dispatches. 
Italian armies continued to batter at Gérz and 
Riva, but when this record closed, both places 
were still held by the Austrians. 

Sir John Nixon’s expedition, which has been 
gradually moving up the Tigris River in the 
direction of Bagdad, was only twenty miles 
from the chief city of Mesopotamia on No- 
vember 25th. A lively battle was fought 

: g at Ctesiphon several 
~ days earlier; the 
Turks reported that 
they had checked the 
British advance, and 
although London de- 
nied that they had 
done so, it admitted 
that the Turks had 
been strongly rein- 
forced, and that Bag- 
dad could not be 
taken without still 
another fight. 

Italian attacks on 
Gérz were continu- 
ous and very deter- 
mined. According to the reports from that 
front, the fighting was the most fiercely sus- 
tained that the war has yet seen. Vienna re- 
ported that the Italians had made six separate 
assaults, and that their losses had been very 
heavy. 

In the west there was no military news of 
great importance; both armies confined them- 
selves to artillery practice. 

Almost nothing was heard from submarines, 
either in the Baltic, the North Sea, or the 
Mediterranean. 

The Kaiser paid a visit to the Emperor of 
Austria at Vienna on November 29th. After 
he departed, it was announced that three mem- 
bers of the Austrian ministry had resigned; it 
was understood that these ministers had advo- 
cated separate peace negotiations for Austria. 

The French government has called to the 
colors the young men of the class of 1917. 
These boys are eighteen years of age. They 
will add some 400,000 to the active army. The 
new French loan of $4,000,000,000 was quickly 
subseribed, mainly. by the citizens of Franee. 
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Scientific American Boy Series 


By A. RUSSELL BOND 


OYS, wouldn't you like to know all 
about camping, how to e camp- 
ing outfits, tents, build log cabins, tree 
ueunin: kites, bridges, windmills, end the 
like? Then wouldn't you also be interested 
in knowing how the Panama Canal was 
built, how the Maine was raised, 
tunnels are built under rivers, how tall 
buildings and bridges are constructed, and 
how many other big things in engineering 
have been accomplished > 


You will find it all in the Scientific 
American Series. This set consists of 
four volumes, all of which have been en- 


dorsed officially by the Boy Scouts of America 


and included in their list of ‘‘Books Boys 
Like Best.’’ They are written as a story, 
and tell in a boy’s own way what every 
boy wants to know. 

The new Popular Edition is bound attractively 
in uniform binding and put up in a neat folding box 
ss cp dy in the illustration. This edition is sold in 

. Weare offering the set of four volumes 
for $5.00 net, postpaid. ere is no series of books 
for boys more interesting and instructive. 


the boys, and had large sales, is composed 


Scientific American Boy 
With the Men Who Do Things 


erable amusement in constructing. 


If you damien he further particulars regarding these bogie. write for our descriptive circular, 
which "Vhese volumes can also be had separately in 


the poke ot editions at $1.50 net each, postage of 15 cents per volume additional. 
Ask your parents to buy a set for you for Christmas 


MUNN & CO., Inc., Publishers, “s3!yor®,8!4«- New York, N.Y. 


be sent free on request. 


Scientific American Boy at School 
Pick, Shovel and Pluck 


In the first two volumes, which are devoted chiefly to outdoor boy life, are given 
instructions for making many different things that any ordinary boy will find consid- 
he two remaining books describe how many of 
the larger and more important undertakings in engineering have been accomplished 
and obstacles overcome through the indomitable spirit and energy of the engineer. 





Popular Edition. 4 Volumes—$5.00 


This set, the separate volumes of which have been exceedingly popular with 


of the following four books: 






















HANDSOME AND USEFUL 


Christmas Gift 
6 Tools in 1 


A HANDY combination tool for 
the boy mechanic’s tool chest. 

Has flat-nose, gas pipe, side cut- 

ting and button pliers; screw driver 

and reamer. Style No. 700. 

Made of drop-forged steel, 7 inches 

long. Sample 90c. Tool booklet free. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 














Send 2 Cents 


in U.S. Stamps to pay postage and < 
we will send you free a starch-finished 


SAMPLE COLLAR 


State size and which style wanted 








166 Chambers Street, New York City 








REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. N, Bostoo, Muss. 
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CHRISTMAS-AT BETHLEHEM 
By Clinton Scollard 


vy G vapors rent asunder; 
Clear the vast blue vault afar; 
Over Bethlehem a wonder, 

Over Bethlehem a star! 


Silence in the desert places 
Where the purple shadows throng, 
But down night’s ethereal spaces 
Over Bethlehem a song! 


Still as in those ages hoary, 

When the shining hosts looked down, 
Over Bethlehem a glory, 

Over Bethlehem a crown! 


® © 
THE LOAD LINE. 


2 OW about a walk till dinner time, Jess?” 

Jessica pushed back the pile of papers 
on her desk and turned‘a tired face to 
her uncle. 

“I’ve no right to,” she said doubt- 
fully. ‘Look at all the work waiting! 
But my head does ache, and you will 
be here only a few days. I’m afraid I can’t resist 
the temptation.” 

“That’s right,” her uncle agreed heartily. “I'll 
give you five minutes to get ready. There’s 
going to be a great sunset, and it will be wonder- 
ful down by the water. Besides, I have an errand 
that way.” 

Jessica was prompt; it was not quite five min- 
utes later that the two were on their way to the 
wharves. Even before they caught the breath 
from the bay a bit of color crept into the girl’s 
face, and a little of her weariness fell away from 
her. But the trouble in her eyes was still there. 
Her uncle, talking lightly of one thing and another, 
was in reality waiting; and presently the outburst 
came. 

“Uncle Andrew,’’ Jessica cried passionately, 
“how do you stand it?” 

“Stand what, little girl?” her uncle replied. 

“All the sin and suffering and pain in the world. 
If I find it so hard here where I see so little, if I 
feel the burden of it all the time, how do you stand 
it over there in China?” 

They were down by the wharves then. Before 
them were a dozen vessels rocking slowly on the 
tide; some, already loaded, lay close to the water, 
but many of them sat high, and all those showed 
marks upon their hulls. Her uncle pointed to one 
of them. 

‘Do you see those marks?” he asked. 
know what they are for?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“They are the marks that indicate the capacity 
of a vessel—the amount of burden that it may 
legally carry. You will see that they are not the 
same; the limit of safety differs in different ves- 
sels. But wherever the line is, its place has been 
carefully computed, and it is a crime to send 
that vessel to sea overloaded. However great the 
amount of cargo waiting to be transported, no 
vessel can carry more than its own appointed 
share ; no matter what the urgency, to carry more 
is a crime. 

“It is God’s world, child, not ours. We have a 
certain amount to be responsible for, but no more. 
To try to take more than God gives us, to risk 
health and perhaps even life, and in consequence 
the defeat of God’s plan for you or for me, that is 
to load our lives beyond the safety line—to do in 
the moral world what is a crime in the physical 
world. Here’s my man coming. Will you wait 
here for me? I'll be back in ten minutes.” 

Her uncle and the other man disappeared be- 
hind a pile of freight. Jessica waited, watching the 
vessels in the bay. 
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THE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


SLEAOUISE Moulton ate her Christmas 
breakfast slowly. How she dreaded 
them—these Christmas times! She 
was ashamed of herself through and 
through—she had so many things to be 
grateful for! She liked her work, and 
had succeeded in it, and Professor 

Spenser’s gift of his own book, “To the most 

patient secretary a writer ever had,” was some- 

thing she valued greatly. So was Mrs. Spenser’s 
beautiful fountain pen, with the note of apprecia- 
tion. Surely a girl with gifts like these—real gifts 

—ought to bring plenty of Christmas joy. 

And there were the girls, too. Her class was the 
most loyal class that ever was graduated. Had 
not Jocelyn Reynolds invited her to her big Christ- 
mas party, although she never had had time to 
come and see her? And Betty Newell, in all the 
excitement of her brand-new engagement, remem- 
bered Louise’s favorite colors in the dainty bag 
she senther. And up in her room now other pack- 
ages were waiting. Louise pushed back her coffee 
cup. She might as well open them and get it over. 

They were a varied assortment. One or two 
Louise put aside, with close-shut lips. One, a 
cheap handkerchief from a little notion-counter 
salesgirl for whom she had done one or two little 
things, she touched lovingly. 

There remained one package, addressed in 
Mollie French’s handwriting. Louise opened it 
slowly. She did so wish Mollie had not!—when 
it took every penny to make ends meet. It was not 
any kindness; why, it seemed almost like giving 
down—as if Mollie were sorry for her! She could 
not bear it, to have Mollie do a thing like that! 

The box was open now. On top lay a note sealed 
with a Christmas seal; beneath that, a doorkey, 
decorated with a bow of Christmas ribbon. Louise 
turned it over curiously, but was driven to the note 
for explanation. 

“Dear old Louise,” it ran. “You know how 
things are with us—that we are so rich that we 
have nothing except ourselves to give. This that 
we are sending with Christmas love is the freedom 
of our hearts and home. It opens the door any 
hour of the day or night—because we love you and 
want you. In proof whereof we sign our names.” 
And below followed the signatures—Mollie’s and 
Kent’s, and a big, carefully printed “PIPPA,” 
and a scrawl for “Boy, his mark.” 

For five minutes—ten—Louise sat still with her 
heart beating high. Did Mollie really mean it? 
Was there anyone in all the city who would really 
let her “run in’ as everyone used to do at home? 
Doubting and half-afraid, Louise threw on her 
wraps and hurried to the car. Twenty minutes 
later she had opened the door and stood in Mollie’s 
little hall. Somewhere upstairs she heard splash- 
ings and laughter. 

“Mollie,” she called, “the door opened!” 

From above came an exclamation of pleasure. 





“Come and find us, dear,” Mollie called out to 
her; “the baby’s having his bath!” 

Swiftly Louise ran up the stairs. 
and Christmas had come! 


It was true— 
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SAVING BABE AND MIKE. 


N the autumn of 1913, William Rutherford, a 
I young California mountaineer, engaged to 
remain alone as a caretaker at Fallen Leaf 
Lodge, in the Lake Tahoe region of the high 
Sierras, during the winter. Rutherford was a 
guide during the summer months, and he kept his 
animals, a saddle horse and pack mule, named 
Babe and Mike, at the lodge, intending to use 
them to haul firewood for the next summer season. 
On December 22d, two men came by the lodge 
from the lake on their way to the Sacramento 
valley. They were anxious to reach their homes 
in time for Christmas, and they begged that they 
might take Babe and Mike to carry their heavy 
packs. 

Rutherford demurred, for he feared storms; but 
the men persisted, saying that unless they reached 
home before the 25th, their children would have 
neither presents nor Christmas dinners. That 
plea was more than the tender-hearted young 
man could withstand, and he let them take the 
animals, exacting a promise that they would return 
them as soon as the sled road opened. 

The travelers started at daylight, taking the 
trail over the summit. That night a terrific snow- 
storm swept the mountains. Rutherford was 


worried, but tried to believe that the day’s start. 


had enabled the men to fight their way to the 
lower country. On January 3d, he snowshoed over 
to Tahoe post office, where he found a crumpled 
post card from one of the men, informing him that 
they had been caught in the storm and had to 
abandon the animals to save their own lives. 

The next day Rutherford started out to find 
Babe and Mike. He traveled in the sticky snow 
across the summit to Bryson’s Camp, and the next 
day two or three miles farther. He had hardly 
expected to find Babe or Mike alive, but as he 
came round a bluff he was delighted to see the 
two animals standing disconsolately side by side. 
He yelled at them and Babe whinnied back, al- 
though he was almost too dejected and weak to 
move. 

The animals had trampled a place about ten 
feet square under a tamarack tree, and had never 
moved out of it. They had gnawed at the saddle 
blankets and the hair rope, and had even nibbled 
each other’s tails and manes. The snow was five 
and a half feet deep all round them. 

Rutherford shoveled a trail to the river, in doing 
which he fell through the ice three times. He 
had to undress and wring out his clothes in the 
bitter cold. Then he watered the horses, and 
immediately set out for Bryson’s Camp.. The 
animals were too weak to follow. At the camp he 
got a half bale of hay and carried it down on his 
back, traveling on skis. 

The next day he went to shoveling again, and 
worked at it all day long. At daylight he got up, 
carried more hay down to the horses, and put in 
twelve hours more of shoveling. 

It was terribly heavy work, for there were six 
inches of soft snow, then four inches of frozen 
crust, and below that a mass of wet snow. When 
he got back to Bryson’s he was so weary he could 
hardly crawl up the steps. 

Wednesday it snowed hard and filled up his 
laboriously made path, and Rutherford changed 
his tactics. He determined to make snowshoes 
for the horses; but he could find nothing at all of 
which to make them. Then he thought of putting 
down boards in three sections, two boards wide, 
moving the horses upon the first ones and then 
taking up the rear ones. Loaded with hay and 
planks, he fought his way into the blizzard. It 
took him four hours to get down to the horses. 

The next day he carried down more planks and 
tried to put his plan into execution. It was a 
failure—the boards simply shot out from under 
the horses in every direction across the crust! 
Just then two other men whom he knew appeared, 
coming up from Strawberry Camp farther down 
the mountain. They told him it was no use, and 
advised him to shoot the animals. But Ruther- 
ford would not, and that night he thought of 
the way out of his difficulty. There were some 
cowhides and sheepskins hanging in Bryson’s 
Camp. These he carried down to the tamarack 
tree where Babe and Mike still stood, and where 
his two friends of the day before joinedhim. They 
quartered the cowhides, put the sheepskins inside 
for filling, and bound the clumsy bundles round 
the feet of the animals—one to each foot. 

About three o’clock they were ready for the 
new experiment. Rutherford says he actually 
cried when he found it was going to work! Babe 
and Mike wobbled down to the end of the ditch, 
climbed out on top of the snow, and made pretty 
good progress, sinking in only a few inches. They 
reached Strawberry Camp before dark. From 
there it was not very hard to get the animals 
down into the Sacramento valley. 
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A KING’S CHRISTMAS LESSON. 


N the Christmas Eve when Alfonso XIII of 
Spain was seven years old, he put his little 
royal shoes, as usual, on the sill outside the 

window of his bedroom, for in Spain the three 
kings of the Orient go about at Christmas putting 
gifts into every little shoe that they find awaiting 
them. But on Christmas morning Alfonso found 
no gifts in his shoes; only a note, that ran as 
follows: 

“To our beloved confrére, His Most Catholic 
Majesty,,King of Spain: 

“You are expecting a present, a very fine, beau- 
tiful, and splendid one, such as kings give one 
another. But we have brought you no present, on 
purpose, because we want you to have a little 
disappointment. A king must learn what disap- 
pointment means, because he has sometimes to 
cause disappointment to others, and to make them 
do what they do not wish to do. He must know 
how it feels to have that happen to others by 
having sometimes felt it himself. 

‘‘When you are a man and have everything you 
want, you must never forget that there are many 
people in the world who have nothing at all; you 
must notice these sad and disagreeable things so 
as to prevent them whenever youcan. Remember 
that there are a great many children who are 
always disappointed. They want our toys very 
much. But those children cannot have any pres- 
ents from the Wise Men. They would have to put 
their shoes outside the windows of their room; 
but they haven’t any room, any window, or any 
shoes,”’ 

Probably the wise mother who dealt the little 
King this blow could in no other way have so 





surely brought home to him the meaning of want. 
Little as his own disappointment resembled the 
suffering of the children of the poor, it was his 
own, and therefore made their mental state a hun- 
dred times more real to him than it could have 
become through the mere sight of even the most 
abject poverty. We may be sure that he never 
forgot the agony of that disappointment or failed 
to associate it with the agony of the poor; and we 
cannot doubt that the mother love that taught him 
that bitter lesson in the early morning, knew how 
to make the rest of the day the happiest Christmas 
of his little life. 
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THE NANTUCKET CAMELS. 


HEN the old town of Nantucket sent its 

W whaling ships round the world, the harbor 
channel was deep enough to allow them to 

sail out into the ocean; but when they returned, 
loaded deep with their cargoes of oil and whale- 
bone, the channel was often too shallow for them. 
The channel was obstructed by a sand bar, and 
as that was before the days of jetties and steam 
dredges, the Nantucket mariners had to think of 


pres 





some other way to get over the bar. Finally a 
veteran captain invented a lifting dock, built in 
two parts, each shaped like half the hull of a ship. 
The contrivance was operated by a steam engine, 
and each part could be moved to and fro independ- 
ently of the other. The two hulls were not fastened 
together, and could be towed out to sea separately. 

The “‘camels,”..as these curious constructions 
were called, were built of oak. One side of each hull 
was slightly concaved in shape. Crude valves, or 
water gates, admitted the water to compartments 
in each hull so that the camels could be sunk until 
the locks were only three feet above the water. 

The framework was covered with oak planks an 
inch in thickness, held by wooden pins that were 
driven into holes in the framework. Tar and 
oakum were forced into the crevices between the 
edges of the planking by iron wedges, which made 
the hulls water-tight. Each camel was of the same 
dimensions—one hundred and thirty-five feet over 
all, and twenty-nine 
feet wide at the keel, 
and when the com- 
partments were filled 
it drew nineteen feet 
of water. 

Whenever an in- 
coming whaler was 
sighted, a paddle- 
wheel steamer towed 
the empty camels out 
across the bar. The 
whaler anchored 
against the tide cur- 
rent, so as to swing 
sidewise as little as 
possible. The water 
gates were opened, and as the two hulls sank, one 
was moved to each side of the vessel. Heavy 
chains, worked by windlasses, stretched between 
them at bow and stern. The turn of the wind- 
lasses tightened the chains and literally clamped 
a hull to each side of the whaler. Their concave 
shape caused the lower sections to press closely 
against the ship’s bottom. 

The water was then forced out of the compart- 
ments by means of steam pumps, and the buoy- 
ancy of the camels gradually lifted the vessel until 
it could float through the channel entrance. The 
steamer then passed a cable to the bow of the 
whaler, and towed the vessel in its floating dry 
dock into harbor. When it reached the wharf 
the chains were released, enough water was ad- 
mitted into the compartments to lower them below 
the ship’s keel, and the camels were towed away. 

The pictures show a model of this ingenious 
contrivance that is exhibited in the museum at 


Nantucket. 
ce 

I the misguided critter that tried to get any 

advantage of the Widder Clement in a trade.” 

“Who’s been tryin’ to best the widder in a 
trade?” inquired Mr. Peaslee with lively interest. 
“T sh’d hope it wa’n’t anyone round here. She 
has it hard ’nough scratchin’ to get along, if she 
gets all that b’longs to her.” : 

“T didn’t say anyone had been tryin’ to best 
her,” returned Mr. Belcher placidly. ‘I was jest 
s’posin’. Fer’s I know, the widder’s got all that 
b’longs to her, and if she ain’t I bet ’tain’t her 
fault.” 

“ How’s that?” 
sistently. 

“Well, I was goin’ to tell ye, if you give me 
time,” said Mr. Belcher in his leisurely way. ‘I 
cut a lot of white birch last winter, for spool 
timber, and there was some stuff left in the woods 
that wa’n’t fit to haul to the mill—tops and limbs, 
and junks with knots in ’em—that was all right for 
firewood and nothing else. I hauled home all I 
wanted of it, but there was one little pile that I 
didn’t see till after the snow was gone, so I didn’t 
bother with it. 

“You know, Caleb, that white birch’ll almost 
doze in two foggy nights, so you can’t burn it any 
more’n so much green popple. I hated to think of 
that good wood spoilin’. So the next time I hap- 
pened by the Widder Clement’s I told her ’bout it. 
‘I got a half a cord of good wood,’ s’I, ‘that I ain’t 
got any use for, and I thought,’ I says, ‘that mebbe 
I could haul it down here and leave it in your yard 
where you c’d use it, rather’n have it lay outdoors 
and be wasted,’ s’I. 

“Well, she took up my offer prompt ’nough, 
after she found out I wa’n’t goin’ to charge her 
anything for it, and she p’inted out the place where 
she wanted it piled. 

“So one day the fust of this week I got the 
wood and hauled it down to the widder’s. I didn’t 
see anything of her round the house, but I piled it 
neat, just where she told me to, and went off home 
again. 

“But this mornin’,’”’ and Mr. Belcher smiled a 
little wryly, “I was drivin’ down that way when I 
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THE WIDOW’S HALF -CORD. 
SH’D hate,” observed Henry Belcher, “to be 


Mr. Peaslee questioned per- 





saw the widder start to’ds the road ’sif she wanted 
to hail me, so I pulled up and waited for her She 
came puffin’ down to the road and took a-holt of 
the wheel ’sif to keep me from gettin’ away. 

“*T wanted to see you ’bout that half a cord of 
wood,’ s’she. 

“*Well,’ s’I, ‘didn’t you find it all right?’ 

“©Tain’t that,’ she says, lookin’ me in the eye 
real firm. ‘I found all you left, I guess. But you 
said there was a half a cord of it, and there ain’t; 
it falls short of that e’nsid’able. Ben Shaw was 
goin’ past here yesterday,’ she says, ‘and he’s a 
sworn surveyor, and he had his rule with him, so 
I jest had him come in and measure the pile, and he 
didn’t make a haif a cord of it by pretty nigh a 
foot. So I jest thought I’d mention it to you,’ she 
says, ‘and then you c’d make up the half a cord if 
you feel like doin’ it, or let it go and we’ll say no 
more ’bout it.’ 

*‘Well, Caleb,” Mr. Belcher said dazedly, “for a 
minute I was so s’prised that I scurcely knew 
what I did want todo. After I’d made her a free 
gift of the wood and hauled it to her—but never 
mind that. What I did was to turn that hoss short 
round and go back home. And there I loaded in 
two lib’ral feet of wood, and hauled it down there 
and piled it off. I hope the widder’s satisfied that 
she’s got her full half a cord this time!” 
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THE SCYTHE IN THE TREE. 


READER of The Companion writes us all 
A the way from China about a little article we 
published more than a year ago called, “A 
Strange Memorial.” The piece told of a scythe 
still hanging on the limb of a tree, where a young 
man left it just before he enlisted in the Civil War. 
The article closed with the words, “There is 
probably no other memorial in the world like the 
hanging scythe.” Our correspondent says: 

It happens that there is, however, an exactly 
similar memorial in Massachusetts. From the 
time I was a very small girl I can remember being 
told the story of my young uncle, Augustus Bliss, 
and the scythe that he left hanging in a tree when 
he went away to the war. In sorting some old 
papers a few days ago I came across a clipping 
from the Springfield Republican of May 6, 1900, 
that tells the story, and thinking you might be 
interested, I send a quotation: 

“Thirty-eight years ago young Augustus Bliss 
of Warwick quit cutting brush on his father’s 
farm, hung his scythe on a pine tree, and went off 
to war. The soldier boy never came back, and 
the scythe has never been taken down from the 
tree where he hung it, but has become embedded 
in the growing pine. This pathetic reminder of 
the great civil struggle is a familiar sight to mem- 
bers of the Sheomet Club of this city, for the tree 
stands near the club’s comfortable quarters in 
Blissville, a hamlet just across the North Orange 
line in Warwick. The father of young Bliss was 
building a dam, and sent his son to cut some 
briers that grew about some stone that he needed. 
After cutting the briers the boy hung the scythe 
on a small pine tree standing near. 

“A day or two later he enlisted and went to the 
front with the 36th Massachusetts Infantry. He 
was only eighteen years old. He died of fever in 
an army hospital somewhere in Mississippi, and his 
name is on the roll of honor on the soldiers’ monu- 
ment at Orange.” 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DEFEAT. 


N “Behind the Scenes at the Front’”’ Mr. George 
I Adam, Paris correspondent of the London 
Times, tells a good deal that is interesting 
about the opinions of General Foch, who for five 
years lectured on strategy and tactics at the Ecole 
de Guerre. There he used often to quote a saying 
of Joseph de Maistre, which summed up the psy- 
chological element in defeat: ‘‘ A battle lost is a 
battle that you think is lost, for battles are not 
lost materially.” 

To that military summary of the doctrine of 
Christian Science, General Foch added this for- 
mula of victory: “Battles are, accordingly, lost 
morally, and it is, therefore, morally that battles 
are gained; and a battle won is a battle in which 
you refuse to admit yourself beaten.” 

That is the more convincing since it comes from 
a soldier with a scientific mind. Moreover, on 
at least one occasion, when he had been forced 
three times to retire, he put his faith into practice: 

After each retirement General Foch refused to 
admit defeat. He and the men under him had the 
moral strength, in which science plays no part, to 
refuse to know when they were beaten. On the 
third day the retirement began early in the morn- 
ing. In the course of the day General Foch once 
more took the offensive, and by nightfall he had 
delivered the decisive blow on the centre of the 
German army that led to its final precipitate 
retreat all along the line. 


® & 
McPHEE’S REINVESTMENT. 


N Irishman named McPhee lived in a:shanty 
A that stood in a field near a main highway 
out of Kansas City. The foundations of the 
shanty were lower than the road, through which 
ran a big water main. As the living floor of the 
place was raised on posts to make it level with 
the highway, it left a large cellar underneath, 
where McPhee kept a dozen hens. 

One day the water mainburst, flooded the cellar 
and drowned the hens. Thereupon McPhee en- 
tered a claim for damages against the city. After 
much delay, influential friends succeeded in get- 
ting thirty dollars in settlement of his claim. 

“I’ve got me money!” shouted the old man to 
his next-door neighbor. 

“Glad to hear that,’ was the reply, “and how 
much was it, McPhee?” 

“Thirty dollars.” 

“‘And phwat are ye goin’ to do with the money?” 

“I’m goin’ to buy thirty dollars’ worth of ducks,” 
said McPhee. 
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A WISE FOOL. 


HOSE whom we are pleased to look down 
upon as “underwitted,” ‘says Railway and 
Locomotive Engineering, are not seldom very 
much better equipped with native shrewdness than 
we realize. Ina Scottish village lived Jamie Flee- 
man, who was known as the “innocent,” or fool, 
of the neighborhood. People used to offer him a 
sixpence or a penny, and the fool would always 
choose the big coin of small value. One day a 
stranger asked, “Do you not know the difference 
in value that you always take the penny ?” 
‘Aye, frin, I ken the difference,” replied the 
fool, ‘‘but if [ took the sixpence they would never 
try me again.” 
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And peace was over them, 
And over all the little world 
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—— Zi The shepherds watched their flocks by == 
—— [night, 


That bordered Bethlehem. 


And one among them was a lad 
Who did his father’s part, 

A little lad with shining eyes 

That spoke his eager heart. 


2 The hush of midnight held the plain 
See Where flocks and shepherds were; 
gee The little lad with shining eyes 

g Beheld no thing astir. 


When lo! about them and above 
There glowed a wondrous light; 
A glory flowed across the plain, 

Viz And swept away the night. 
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THE SHEPHERD LAD 
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The tidings that we bring 


For in the East afar 
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A PONY SANTA CLAUS. 


BY MARY E. JACKSON. 


but for Marjorie, the only little girl on 

Pierson’s Ranch, the sun did not seem to 
shine. She had quarreled with her doll, Ann 
Eustacia, and she tried not to look unhappy 
as she climbed to the gatepost to see Uncle 
Jack go away. 

‘*Good-by, Uncle Jack!’’ she said. ‘‘I’ve 
put a Christmas surprise in your saddlebag.’’ 

‘*All right,’’ said Uncle Jack, as he sprang 
into the saddle; but just as he was about to 
start, Marjorie jumped from her perch and 
flung her arms about the pony’s neck. 

**Good-by, Cricket !’’ she said. ‘‘Come back 
soon. You are all I have to love now.’’ 

And as she spoke she glanced at the bulging 
saddlebag. She hoped that Ann Eustacia had 
heard every word. 

A whisk of Cricket’s tail, and they were off. 
It seemed only a minute before pony and 
rider were a mere speck in the clear distance. 

Ann Eustacia was gone forever! 

The trouble began with Ann Eustacia’s 
wig. It simply would not stay on. Marjorie 
had pinned it on, tied it on, glued it on, but 
in vain. Then, losing heart somewhat, she 
had discarded the wig and made a most be- 
witching cap. But would you believe it? Ann 
Eustacia simply would not wear that cap! 

Marjorie talked with her, coaxed her, even 
scolded her; but Ann Eustacia looked straight 
ahead and did not pay the least bit of attention. 

That very morning Ann Eustacia had been 
very rude—and there was company at the 
table, too. Although Marjorie had dressed 


I: was a beautiful day in late December, 





DECEMBER SONG. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


December brings holly 

All gleaming and glowing; 
December is jolly 

With sleigh bells and snowing! 


The whole world rejoices 
Around the red ember, 

And so with glad voices 
Sing “Hail to December!” 


zz The shepherds all were sore afraid. 
= “ What can it mean?” they cried. / 
ge, And as the wonder filled their hearts, 77 

A voice that thrilled replied : YU 


“ Behold, ’tis not a time for fear! 


f Shall fill the hearts of men with joy. 
List! Hear the angels sing!” 


And then from out the flaming sky, 

; As from a mighty throng, 

There rolled the song the angels sang, 

A glad, triumphant song; 

A song of praise unto the King 
Who ruleth land and sea; 

A song of peace that shall prevail 
Wherever man shall be. 

Again, again the chorus swelled, 
And then it dimmed and died; 


While back across the plain once more 
The midnight rolled its tide 


Yet was the midnight not the same; 


There shone a light unseen before, 
A bright and wondrous star. 
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her with great care, Ann Eustacia somehow 
managed to pop her cap into Marjorie’s oat- 
meal, and then to plunge headlong under the 
table. That was too much. After breakfast 
she bundled her up without a word and stuffed 
her into Uncle Jack’s saddlebag. Marjorie 
thought that he could find some little girl in 
Columbine who would love Ann Eustacia and 
make her mind. At least, that is what she 
had tried to write in the note that she had 
put into Ann Eustacia’s hand. 

A stubborn doll is a great care. Marjorie 
sighed, and slipped down from her perch. She 
played for a while on the sunny piazza; then 
she went to the nursery and got out her box 
of paper dolls, but they did not interest her. 

As the afternoon shadows began to lengthen, 
Marjorie climbed the fence to watch for 
Cricket. When Uncle Jack went to Colum- 
bine for a long stay, he rode Cricket to Tiptop 
Mine, eight miles along the trail, and then, 
tying the reins about the saddle horn, turned 
him loose. Cricket always came back promptly. 

But that night the sun set in a bank of 
clouds, and still no Cricket appeared. Marjorie 
ate her supper in silence. Her doll was far 
away, her pony was missing. 

The next day would be Christmas, but that 
night Marjorie’s pillow was wet with tears. 

It was dark when Marjorie awoke. She 
jumped up, for she thought she heard a dear, 
familiar whinny. When she ran to the window, 
she saw that snow was falling; but close to 
the house she could see a dark, shaggy form. 

‘* Cricket!’’? she called softly. ‘* Dear 
Cricket! Oh, I’m glad, so glad!’’ 

A minute later a little bundled - up figure 
crept down the stairs, threw open the door, 
and hugged the shivering pony. 

‘*What’s this???’ demanded Mr. Pierson’s 
voice from the doorway. ‘‘Cricket has come 
back? Iknew he would. Brave little fellow !’’ 

But Marjorie had heard little of what her 
father said, for in spite of the dim light she 
had seen a big package sticking out of one of 
the saddlebags. She pulled it out and hugged 
| it to her heart. Dear, absenf-minded Uncle 

Jack had forgotten to do her errand. Ann 
| Eustacia had come back to her. 

‘*Merry Christmas, dear!’’ she whispered. 
Then she kissed the white star on Cricket’s 
| forehead, and ran back to bed, where, cuddled 
| Snug and warm, she told Ann Eustacia all 
| about it. 






























































m The little lad with shining eyes 

: Was first to point it out. 

: : = “Come, let us follow where it leads!” 
——S The others heard him shout. 









In eager haste across the plain 
The shepherds made their way, 
Until the star had led them where 
A sleeping village lay, 











The little town of Bethlehem ; 
And there such radiance shone 
Upon the manger near the inn 
As never man had known. 

















NY) Within the manger lay the Child, 
\ \\ The while the Mother slept ; 
\) In awe the shepherds came and knelt, \ 
\; And closer, closer crept. 





The little lad with shining eyes 

Had heard the angels sing, 
And in his heart the echo rang, 
“Our Master and our King!” 






He crept to where the Mother slept; 
He touched the Child and her. et 

How .could the merest touch like that ig 
Such wondrous rapture stir ? : 












Then, as he went into the dawn, 
Within his shining eyes Hea 

# There gleamed the glory that had filled Fay 

| The singing midnight skies. 







Wherever went the shepherds then 

Their hearts were strangely light; = 
And unto all they met they told 
The story of the night. 











O shepherd lad of long ago, 
The world has journeyed far 

Since o’er the plain of Bethlehem 

You traveled by the star ; 









' And yet to-night it stands, as you 
Stood first upon the plain, 
And hears the song the angels sang, 

And sees the star again! 


A CHRISTMAS SONG. 


G. F. WILson 
Larghetto J —60 


1. Wind through the ol - ive trees 
2. Sheep on the hill - side lay, 


Soft-ly did blow, Round lit - tle Beth-le-hem, Long,long a- go, When from the 
White as the snow, | Shep-herds were watching them,Long,longa-go. For in his 


shin - ing sky An - gels bend low, Sing - ing their songs of joy, Long,long a - go. 
man - ger bed, Cra- dled we know, Christ came to Beth-le-hem, Long,long a - go. 
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REPAIRING A BOILER DURING 
A BATTLE. 


URING the war in the Sudan in 1884-5, Lord 
D Charles Beresford took the steamer Sajieh 

up the Nile to the rescue of Sir Charles 
Wilson’s party, which was isolated in a hostile 
country between the strong force at Wadi Habeshi 
and the Mahdi’s host marching down from Khar- 
tum. The expedition was once in great peril 
through an accident to the ship’s boiler. The skill 
and courage of its engineer officers saved the ship, 
however, as Lord Charles tells in his interesting 
“Memoirs” : 

The Sajieh had passed the fort at Wadi Habeshi, 
when a great cloud of steam or smoke rose from 
the after hatechway. Instantly the rifle fire of the 
enemy increased. Chief Engineer Benbow ran to 
the engine room. A Maltese carpenter ran up 
to me, crying, “All is lost, sare, myself and my 
brother, sare! The ship he sink, sare!” I promptly 
kicked him out of the way. 

The black stokers came rushing up from the 
stokehold hatchway. I did not know whether 
the ship was on fire or the boiler injured; but as 
the ship still had way upon her, I ordered her to 
be headed toward the bank. 

Mr. Benbow soon. reported that the boiler was 
pierced by a shot, that the shot had entered above 
the water line, and that the vessel was safe. 

In the meantime the two engine-room artificers 
had been carried up from the engine room so 
terribly scalded that the flesh of their hands, fore- 
arms and faces was hanging in strips. They had 
been stationed by Mr. Benbow between the boiler 
and the ship’s side, with orders to insert shot plugs 
if the side was pierced. In that position they were 
farther from the exit than the Sudanese stokers, 
and therefore were more severely injured. 

I asked Mr. Benbow if he could repair the boiler, 
and he replied, “I think I can do it.” 

Mr. Benbow, assisted by the leading stoker, 
drew the fires and pumped out the boiler. He 
found a hole some three inches in diameter, round 
which the plate had bulged inward. Mr. Benbow 
then set to work to make a new plate with his own 
hands. With no other assistance than that of the 
leading stoker, he cut a plate sixteen inches by 
fourteen, drilled the bolt holes in it, drilled holes 
in the injured boiler plate corresponding to the 
first, and cut the threads of the screws on bolts 
and nuts. Since the new plate was too thin to 
take the boiler pressure, he had also to bolt a new 
iron bar across it, drilling the holes through the 
bar, through the new plate, and through the in- 
jured boiler plate. During the whole time he was 
below in the stifling-hot engine room at work 
upon a task demanding at once great exertion 
and the utmost nicety, the fire from the fort never 
ceased. Bullets pattered continually on the hull; 
some of them pierced it and struck the wounded 
men who lay below. At any moment another 
shell might burst into the engine room; but Mr. 
Benbow went on with his work. 

About two o’clock, Sir Charles Wilson’s 
wounded, and some guns, ammunition and stores, 
and a small guard of the Royal Sussex, came 
downstream in a nuggar, under the command of 
Captain Gascoigne. With them were two engine- 
room artificers of the naval brigade. 

When the artificers joined Mr. Benbow, he had 
been toiling single-handed, except for the leading 
stoker, for three hours. At five o’clock, after 
another three hours’ work, the plate and bar were 
made, the holes drilled in them and in the boiler, 
and the threads cut upon the bolts and nuts; but 
the boiler was still so hot that it was impossible for 
any man to go into it, and the plate could not be 
fixed because it was necessary to pass the bolts 
through the plate from the inside of the boiler. 
Mr. Benbow pumped cold water into the boiler and 
out again once or twice, but it was still too hot 
for a white man to endure. We smeared a negro 
boy with tallow, and I promised him a reward if he 
would go into the boiler. He was only too glad to 
go. He was lowered down, but he climbed out 
again faster than he went in. After a short pause 
he made another try. That time, in a frying heat 
that only a black skin could bear, he stayed inside 
and passed the bolts through, while Mr. Benbow 
calked both plates and bolts and screwed the bolts 
home. The boy was none the worse in body and 
richer in possessions than ever in his life. By 
seven o'clock the job was done. 

You can see what it was for yourself, for the 
plate is now in the museum of the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich. 
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ON A RUSSIAN RAILWAY 
PLATFORM. 


N a very interesting letter written from Kiev 
I in Russia, a correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian gives a picture of the not wholly 
unhappy fate of the Austrian prisoners in Russia: 
Fifteen hours after leaving Moscow we came 
into the south. The snow had gone and the sun 
was shining on green fields. At almost every sta- 
tion our train de luxe was held up to let the pris- 
oners’ trains pass. Kiev was sending out the 
captives of Przemysl to the interior of Russia, 
How do the Russians treat their prisoners? When 
we met the first trainload I was lunching in the 
restaurant car. The two trains pulled up opposite 
each other, and the prisoners surged out on the 
platform. They had no overcoats; some had very 
tattered boots, but they were not badly clothed, 
and, fortunately, the sun was warm. Each man 
seemed to have a hunk of black bread, and most 
of them were smoking cigarettes or long German 
pipes. 

In the restaurant car was awoman who a few 
years ago was famous all over Russia as a singer 
of the tsigane songs the Russians love. Her hus- 
band had shot her in a fit of jealousy, and since 
then she had been unable to sing. She was rich, 
however, and, like all her kind, more than gener- 
ous. When she saw the prisoners, she opened her 
window and began to throw them bread and fruit. 
Others followed her example, and the men ran or 
hobbled along the line to pick up crusts and cigar- 
ettes. 

The sentry made a half-hearted protest. ‘Back 
into the wagon!” he cried, but the prisoners paid 
little attention to him. Finally, he appealed to us 
tostop. ‘The train is just going to start,” he said. 
“The men must get back. Gentlemen, if you 
please.” I did not hear a jeer or a word of expla- 
nation. ‘Poor people!” said the singer. Then a 
big man behind us added quietly, “Yes, but after 
all, these are the lucky ones.” 

At five o’clock in the afternoon we reached a 


station called Bachmatch. Here, too, we waited 
opposite another trainload of prisoners. And 
while we waited, suddenly from one of the wagons 
a prisoner began to sing—a prisoner, too, whose 
voice told us at the first note that this was no 
ordinary singer, but some Austrian shallapin from 
the Vienna or Budapest opera. And as the clear 
notes of the Intermezzo from the ‘Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana”’ rang out across the still evening air, both 
travelers and prisoners flocked to hear him in a 
reverent silence. As far as he was concerned, his 


audience might have been a thousand miles away. 


It made a wonderful impression—the wayside rail- 
way station, the hundreds of dejected prisoners 
munching dry bread and smoking pipes, and this 
child of the south (he was not more than twenty- 
five) pouring out his soul in the fading sunlight of 
the first spring day. 


A MODEST HERO. 


Tre Duke of Wellington, says Dr. W. H. 
Fitchett in the Cornhill Magazine, once de- 
scribed his feelings after Waterloo, and ex- 
plained how he mentally compared himself with 
other men. 

Lady Salisbury had asked Wellington whether 
he felt sure of victory at Waterloo when he saw 
the defeat of the Old Guard. “What was your 
feeling at the moment?” she added. “Did it not 
surpass all that one can imagine?” 

The duke replied, “It is very singular, but I 
have no recollection of any feeling of satisfaction. 
I was by no means secure of the victory until long 
afterward. LIcan recollect no sensation of delight 
on that day. My thoughts were so entirely occu- 
pied with what was to be done to improve the 
victory, to replace the officers that were lost, to 
put everything in proper order, that I had not 
leisure for another idea. I remember our supper 
that night very well, and then I went to bed, and 
was called about three in the morning by Hume 
to go and see poor Gordon; but he was dead before 
I got there. Then I came back and had a cup of 
tea and some toast, wrote my dispatch, and then 
rode into Brussels.” 

Lady Salisbury then asked, ‘‘But while you were 
riding there, did it never occur to you that you had 
placed yourself on a pinnacle of glory?” 

“No,” answered the duke, “I was entirely occu: 
pied with what was necessary to be done. At the 
door of my own hotel I met Creevey; they had no 
certain accounts at Brussels, and he called out to 
me, ‘What news?’. I said, ‘Why, I think we’ve 
done for ’em this time.’ ... I left Brussels the 
next morning at four o’clock; the second night I 
slept at Malplaquet; the third, I took Péronne; 
the fifth day I joined the Prussians before Paris. 
But it was not till ten or twelve days after the 
battle that I began to reflect on what I had done, 
and to feel it.” 

“But the feeling of satisfaction must have come 
at last,” said Lady Salisbury. ‘‘I can conceive 
that it did not take possession of your mind imme- 
diately—that you did not think that you had raised 
your name above every other.” 

The duke replied, “That is a feeling of vanity; 
a man’s first thought is for the public service.” 

“But there must be a lasting satisfaction in that 
feeling of superiority you always enjoy,’’ Lady 
Salisbury said. “It is not in human nature that 
it should be otherwise.”’ 

“True,” admitted Wellington. ‘‘Still I come 
constantly into contact with other persons on 
equal or inferior terms. Perhaps there is no man 
now existing who would like to meet me on a field 
of battle; in that line I am superior. But when 
the war is over and the troops disbanded, what is 
your great general more than anyone else? .. . I 
am necessarily inferior to every man in his own 
line, although I may excel him in others. I cannot 
saw and plane like a carpenter, or make shoes 
like a shoemaker, or understand cultivation like 
afarmer. Each of them, on his own ground, meets 
me on terms of superiority. I feel I am only a 
man.” 
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NO EYE FOR COLOR. 


PROPOS of the amusing comments on aca- 
A demic costume, that so often reveal popular 
ignorance of the symbolism of hoods and 
gowns, is the following story, told by a contributor 
to the Liverpool Post: 

A friend of mine, says he, is a curate in a local 
suburban parish. Some little time back he went 
up to Oxford to take his Master of Arts degree, 
and the following Sunday appeared in the pulpit 
resplendent in his new Master of Arts hood. A 
few nights later he was dining in the house of a 
prominent parishioner, and was amazed to hear 
his hostess pleasantly remark: 

“Mr. X., that new hood of yours doesn’t suit you 
at all. I can’t imagine why you, with your com- 
plexion, chose red of all colors in the world. A 
myrtle green or an old gold would have suited 
you much better, and would have been far more 
effective. You men never know how to dress 
yourselves!” 
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CONCERNING PINEAPPLES. 


HE pineapple is a solidified blossom, say 
the horticultural experts, and it is pineapple- 
blossom time from June to October in Hawaii, 
where seven thousand acres are given over to the 
cultivation of this fruit. Last year Hawaii ex- 
ported a million cases of canned pineapple and 
one hundred thousand cases of the juice ; and when 
it is understood that it takes a pineapple ten 
months to mature, and that each plant bears only 
four pineapples in its lifetime of three years, 
Hawaii’s exportation of the fruit makes a credit- 
able showing. The value of the product—$3,500,000 
—was exceeded only by the island’s sugar crop. 
Pineapples are planted in three ways—for ship- 
ment raw, for canning, and for juice. Ifthe planter 
wants large, perfect specimens of the fruit, he sets 
about five thousand plants to the acre. The uni- 
form smaller disks that you find in the cans are 
the result of closer planting, while the planter who 
desires only juice sets his plants still closer. 


® «© 
HIS GUILTY SECRET. 


FTER all, human nature is everywhere the 
same. The Post Saturday Magazine tells 
us that a certain soldier, a member of the 

Landwehr, had received his hundredth pair of 
warm woolen stockings knit by fair hands. 

“Fritz must be a regular Don Juan,” said one 
of his less fortunate comrades. 

“No,” said another, a fellow townsman of the 
accused. ‘No, it isn’t that. The fact is, Fritz 
before the war came was teacher in a girls’ 





school.” 


THE VERY TIME 
WHEN POWERFUL FOOD IS MOST NEEDED. 


The need of delicate yet nutritious food is never 
felt so keenly as when a convalescent gets a set 
back on account of weak stomach. Then is when 
Grape-Nuts shows its power for it is a most scien- 
tific and easily digested food. 

“About a year ago,” writes a Kansas woman, 
“my little six-year-old niece left the invigorating 
and buoyant air of Kansas, where all her life she 
had enjoyed fairly good health, to live in Ohio. 
She naturally had a change of diet and of course 
a change of water, and somehow she contracted 
typhoid fever. 

“After a long siege her case seemed hopeless, 
‘doctors gave her up, and she was nothing but skin 
and bones, couldn’t eat anything and for weeks 
did not know even her father or mother. Her 
parents, in trying to get something delicate and 
nourishing that she could eat, finally hit upon 
Grape-Nuts food and it turned out to be just the 
thing. : 

“She seemed to relish it, was soon conscious of 
her surroundings and began to gain strength so 
rapidly that in a short time she was as well, play- 
ful and robust as if she had never been ill. 

“We all feel that Grape-Nuts was the predomi- 
nating factor in saving the sweet little girl’s life.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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A linen store for 
one hundred 
years, 





Special 
Curtain 
Offer 


Beautiful quality marquisette in white or 
beige, finished with most attractive lace. 2% 
yards long, finished to hang with the popular 
Dutch valance as here shown. 


e 
$1.50 per pair 

Send for free copy “The Linen Book,” show- 
ing other curtains, tablecloths, napkins, lunch- 
cloths, doilies, centrepieces, room linens, 
art embroidery goods, handkerchiefs, laces, 
hamburgs, towels, etc. Through use of this 
k you can pick from this famous linen 
store quality goods at most 

reasonable prices. 


While sending for curtains or 
li book add 75 cents for 


nen 
Se dainty box containing 6 
Ca ladies’ pure linen 
ES D> handkerchiefs with 
S : 4 embroidered initial 6 












different patterns. 
RSS T. D. WHITNEY & CO., 


Temple Pl. & West St., Boston, Mass. 
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At Midnight 
December 25th 


The Christmas Gold Coin 


On December 25th, at midnight, will come to a close one 
of the most popular offers made to Companion subscribers 
this season—the offer of a $2.50 Christmas Gold Coin to 
every Companion subscriber who secures and sends us 
five new subscriptions by Christmas. 
& an extra prize that you will receive in addition to the 

Premiums and Winner’s Gift. For full particulars see 
page 541 of the Premium Number dated October 21, 1915. 


This Gold Coin is 


There are yet nine days left—enough time to secure the 
entire five subscriptions, and more than ample time in 
which to complete a club of five toward which you may 
already have one or more subscriptions. Thousands of our 
readers are planning to win one of the Gold Coins. 
we not count upon you as one of the fortunate winners? 


Shall 


Orders mailed at your post-office not later than 





midnight, December 25, will count for the Gold. 








The Wouth’s Companion 


Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston 
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NATURE@ SCIENCE] | 


MEDICAL VICTORY.—Dr. Richard P. Strong, 

head of the American Sanitary Commission in 
Serbia, has returned to this country satisfied that 
the diseases that afflicted Serbia in the early part 
of the year have been conquered. When the 
members of the American Sanitary Commission 
arrived in Serbia they found the situation grave, 
for the typhus epidemic was widespread, and 
there were in the country few doctors and no 
central organization. The Americans remedied 
that condition by organizing a central commis- 
sion with full authority to enforce such sanitary 
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methods as had proved successful in the Philip- 
pines and at Panama. The country was divided 
into fourteen districts, seven of which were in- 
trusted to Americans. The entire Serbian army 
and many of the people were vaccinated against 
cholera and typhus. Virtually all the epidemics 
then raging in the country were suppressed by 
August. One of the most successful measures 
was the disinfection of the population by means of 
a special train that carried baths, an immense 
disinfector for clothing, and cars fitted up as 
dressing rooms and—since typhus is carried by 
lice—as barber shops. The train ran to nearly 
every railway station in the country. At each 
step the medical force washed and disinfected 
thousands of people, their clothing, and their 
houses. Doctor Strong describes the work of the 
commission in Serbia as “a hard but victorious 
struggle.” 


ADY STEGOMYIA.—In his book, ‘Sanitation 
in Panama,” Surg.-Gen. William C. Gorgas 
tells of one particular mosquito used in the exper- 
iments at Las Animas Hospital in 1911 that was in 
every sense a veteran: “She had given several 
people yellow fever, but her greatest title to 
celebrity was the fact that fifty-seven days elapsed 
between the first and the last case of fever that 
she had given. Her home was a large jar on a 
table in the centre of a sunshiny room. In the jar 
we hung a lump of white sugar, on which she fed 
when she was hungry, and we added now and then 
a small piece of banana. She was so valuable for 
our prospective work that all of us, whenever we 
were at the hospital, would drop in to see how 
she was getting along and to pay our respects. 
One morning about daylight I got a message 
saying that her ladyship was in a most critical 
and desperate plight; some time during the night 
she had caught her wing in a mesh of mosquito 
netting and had struggled to free herself so long 
that when she was found by an attendant in the 
morning she was almost dead. I rapidly dressed 
and hurried to the hospital. Similar messages 
had been sent to Doctor Ross and Doctor Guiteras. 
We found her condition even worse than it had 
been represented to be. Two or three of the 
doctors of the staff of the hospital and several 
of our trained nurses had been promptly called in. 
They had gently liberated her wing from the 
mesh and had laid her ladyship upon a soft bed of 
cotton batting. Then, lighting the oil stove, they 
had brought the room to a very hot summer tem- 
perature. All their efforts were of no avail. She 
finally ceased to kick about nine o’clock in the 
morning, and died with a larger attendance of 
doctors and nurses round her-table than had ever 
been present round the deathbed of any mere 
human being in the city of Havana.” 
HE LARGEST TREES.—The largest decidu- 
ous shade tree in the United States is a 
sycamore at Worthington, in Indiana, that is 
forty-two feet three inches in circumference and 
one hundred and fifty feet high. The tree was 
made known through a prize contest held by the 
American Genetic Association. According to 
government foresters, the prize went to a tree of 
a worthy variety, for there are few shade trees 
better than the sycamore. Not only in growth 
but in range, the sycamore excels almost all 
broad -leaf trees, for it is found from Maine to 
Florida and as far west as Kansas. Few trees 
resist as well the smoke, dust, and gases of city 
streets and the attacks of insects and fungi. It 
grows rapidly, and its oddly mottled bark and fine 
shape and height give it a distinctly individual 





A SYCAMORE IN OPEN COUNTRY 


appearance both in summer and in winter. The 
contest brought out the fact that the largest nut- 
bearing tree—if acorns are regarded as nuts—is 
the valley oak of California, of which there is a 
specimen in San Benito County that is thirty-seven 
feet and six inches in circumference and one 
hundred and twenty-five feet high. Of the trees 
that we commonly think of as bearing nuts, the 
chestnut and the black walnut are the largest; 





| perimenting with it for their fabrics. 





and there is a chestnut tree near Crestmont, in 
North Carolina, that is thirty-three feet four inches 
in circumference and about seventy-five feet high. 
The contest revealed other great trees, among 
which are,“the great elm’’ at Wethersfield, in Con- 
necticut, which is twenty-eight feet in circumfer- 
ence and about one hundred feet high; a sassafras 
at Horsham, in Pennsylvania, which is fifteen feet 
ten inches in circumference; a white birch in 
Massachusetts that has a girth of twelve feet two 
inches; a pecan in Louisiana that has a girth of 
nineteen feet six inches; and a catalpa in Arkan- 
sas that has a girth of sixteen feet. The tallest 
shade tree is a yellow poplar in North Carolina 
that is one hundred and ninety-eight feet high and 
that has a circumference of thirty-four feet six 
inches. a 
x oy COLDER HEMISPHERE.— Dr. George 
C. Simpson of the Indian Meteorological 
Service at Simla, in India, who has recently 
asserted that the Southern Hemisphere is much 
colder than the Northern, gives in the Scientific 
American the reasons on which he bases his 
opinion. The air is warmed, not by the rays of 
the sun, which simply pass through it, but by the 
earth, which absorbs the rays. Now, in the North- 
ern Hemisphere there is much land to absorb the 
energy of the sun and to give heat to the air. 
In the Southern Hemisphere there is much less 
land, and all the land within the antarctic circle 
is permanently covered with ice, which forms a 
virtually perfect reflector, and which sends back 
into space most of the solar energy that falls upon 
it. Five million square miles of the earth’s surface 
in the Southern Hemisphere reflect into space 
a large part of the energy received from the sun—a 
fact that in itself is enough to account for a con- 
siderable difference in temperature. 


HE EFFECTS OF SHOCK.—In a communica- 

tion to the Lancet, a member of the medical 
staff of the Italian army tells a striking anecdote 
to illustrate the good that may come from emo- 
tional shock. Men exposed to artillery fire are 
not only blinded and deafened,—sometimes per- 
manently, although oftener only for the time being, 
—but have been actually struck dumb. Thus, an 
Austrian grenade exploding at the feet of Fran- 
cesco Ummarino, an Italian lieutenant of artillery, 
although it gave him no bodily wound, left him 
without the power of speech. In the hospital, for 
more than a week he could indicate his wants 
only by signs. Then one-day King Victor Em- 
manuel arrived. No sooner did he appear in the 
ward than Lieutenant Ummarino, starting up, 
exclaimed, “ZZ Re, Sua Maesta!” (His Majesty, 
the King) and burst into an agony of tears. The 
sudden emotional shock had set free his paralyzed 
tongue. The doctor and hospital attendants were 
all affected, and the King, moved at the happy 
result of his unexpected entrance, spoke kindly 
words of congratulation to the young officer. 


FORGOTTEN RACE.—The Metropolitan Mu- 

seum of Art in New York has recently obtaized 
one of the first fragments of ancient Cambodian 
sculpture to reach thiscountry. It is a stone head 
from a ruined temple in the deserted city of 
Angkor, in Cambodia, a little-known state that lies 
between Siam and Cochin China. That ancient 
city, which is now sur- 
rounded by a pesti- 
lential jungle through 
which the traveler can 
penetrate only during 
two monthsof the year, 
contains some of the 
most magnificent ar- 
chitectural and sculp- 
tural remains in 
existence, very few of 
which have ever been 
removed to the Occi- 
dent. There dwelt for 
centuries the long-for- 
gotten Khmer race, 
a people the very 
name of which has 
but recently been 
discovered. The Khmers emigrated from India 
about the end of the fifth century A.D., and estab- 
lished their capital at Angkor. On the town of 
Angkor Tom and on the temple at Angkor Wat 
the kings lavished an immense amount of artistic 
labor. They had every foot of stone—whether 
walls, roofs, stairs, or ceilings—covered with 
sculptured decorations of the utmost richness. 
The work continued until the Khmers were 
annihilated by the Siamese or the Anamese in 
the thirteenth century. The head shows a face 
partly Hindu and partly Chinese, and wholly 
different from the faces of the present inhabitants 
of the region. It is the head of one of the idols 
with which the temple was filled; presumably it 
was made about the tenth century. 





STONE HEAD FROM 
ANGKOR 


USE FOR THE OSAGE ORANGE.—Director 
Weiss of the Forest Product Laboratory at 
Madison, Wisconsin, has discovered a new and 
promising source of yellow dye-in the despised 
Osage orange wood of the middle western states. 
The Osage orange flourishes in Illinois and Indi- 
ana, but is more common in Texas and Oklahoma, 
where it has been considered as quite valueless. 
The new discovery, however, may make the large 
tracts of timber of great value. The coloring 
matter that the wood yields is a lemon yellow, but 
by various treatments it can be made to produce 
all shades from an orange brown to the lightest 
yellows and fawns. It will dye either woolen or 
eotton material, and silk manufacturers are ex- 
Director 
Weiss says that the coloring matter can be ex- 
tracted at small expense, and that the dyes made 
from it ought to cost less than German coal-tar 
dyes. a 
HE WOOD-OIL TREE.—The Chinese wood- 
oil tree, Aleurites cordata, can probably be 
successfully grown in many parts of the South. 
Atany rate, a tree in Tallahassee bore two bushels 
of seeds last season. The seeds of the wood-oil 
tree are rich in an oil that surpasses in drying 
quality any other oil known, and that is produced 
in immense quantities in China, where it is widely 
used for calking and painting junks and boats and 
for varnishing and preserving all kinds of wood- 
work. The United States imports annually about 
five million gallons of Chinese wood oil, valued at 
$2,000,000. As the demands of the American var- 
nish trade are steadily increasing, there should be 
an almost unlimited domestic market for the new 
industry, once it is established. Besides being 
valuable commercially, the wood-oil tree is at- 
tractive in itself. Its clusters of white flowers, 
with their reddish-brown centres, make it look, 
when in full bloom, like the catalpa tree. 














Outdoors 


ATCH your throat— 
takea few S. B. Cough 
Drops on your way 
N home from skating or tobog- 
ganing and other outdoor 
sports. Your throat will be 
soothed and coughs and 
colds prevented by the medic- 
inal oils from these drops. 


Carry a box of S. B. Cough 
Drops all Winter and Spring 
—they are far better than 
medicine. Take one o’ bed- 
time to loosen the phlegm. 


SMITH 
BROTHERS’ 


S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Containing Only Pure Cane 
Sugar and Pure Medicinal Oils 


SMITH BROTHERS 
of Poughkeepsie 


Your Grandpa Knows Us 


Makers of S. B. Chewing : 
Gum and Lasses Kisses 


























ta therworids world, vreucag ners me emoney on 2 


This Catalog 1g FREE 


Giao Ofer "SA BIG MONEY SAVER, Send us 


name and address on 
Seyendort getthis big free anes a 
‘or 
Wanted. particulars 


228 Brooks Buliding .. Chicago, Iilinois 








New Companion Sewing Ma Machine 


]F 2 new machine is required for your 

fall and winter sewing may we 

not send yup 9 Hetnees 

machine bu ht for a lifetime 
equipped with up-to- 

dhs sche is sold to oop 

Companion at a very low 

price, and is delivered free at any 
freight antien in the United States. 

Write for free booklet to-day. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
























CLASS PINS ke 


FACTORY TO YoU 
Made to your special order, any style or material. 
Write to-day for free catalog of 1915 designs. Special offer, either 
aa of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters — 
a with one or two colors of best hard enamel. SIL.V 

tity $16 each, $1.50 per dozen ; yaw SILVER, Fe * 
eac’ per dozen; GOLD PLATE, §.35 each, 
SOLID. GOLD. $1.50 each, $15.00 per dozen. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 806 Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


STAMMER 


rial lesson with good advice, pews, be my practical methods 
for | HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world. 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
a SPOT CASH 
‘suy HIDES & FURS io src.cast 
for fry to ship your Hides and Furs to us than to 
ll at home. Get our 450-page Hunters’ and 
rappers’ as for hag .25. We tan Hides and Furs. 
} Write for Price L 
ANDERSCH BROS., ‘Dept. 23 Minneapolis, Minn. 
**THE RETIRED MINISTER.” 
Second edition. Six thousand copies. Now ready. 
PRICE $1.00 ‘AID. 


Endorsed oteerhiy by great religious and secular papers. 
Commended by eminent st: 

etc. fe One Dollar, currency, ¢ check or money order to 
DR. J. B. HINGELEY, 820-Y d Bidg., C' i. 


STAMPS Witkin trite v0 fei0ae Chic. 





$3.50 per dozen ; 




































From a photograph 
by Sarony 


E. H. SOTHERN, 


whose reminiscences begin in the 
January number of 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


WHAT 


SHALL I 
GIVE FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


Scribner’s 
Magazine 


of course 


BECAUSE 


It has the best stories 
The most interesting articles 
The most beautiful illustrations 


Always 


An engraved gift card will be 


mailed to convey your 
greetings upon 


CHRISTMAS MORNING 





USE THIS COUPON 


DETACH AND MAIL 
GIFT ORDER BLANK 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. ¥ 


Send Scribner’s Magazine for one year and 
engraved gift card to 


A subscription to Scribner’s is $3.00 a + Fe 
You prefer, this amount wil be charged to your 
account bill rendered the first of the month. 








Tenacacaaat 





a 





sapnrer or 2k 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an _ illus- 

trated weekly paper for all the family. 

Its subscription price is re a year, in advance, 

including postage prepaid to any address in the 

United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 

countries. Entered at the Post Ottice, Boston, 
ass., as second-class matter. 


New Sheers may begin at any time during 


aun oe Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Compan ion, when se 
mail, should be by Post Office Money ‘Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


casters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


nt by 








FRACTURES. 


HE word fracture comes from the Latin 
word frango, which means, I break; 
therefore a fractured bone is a broken 
bone. Fractures may be either simple 
orcompound. Ina simple fracture the 
bone is broken inside the skin, without 
much laceration of the surrounding 

parts, and without any external wound. A com- 
pound fracture is a much more serious affair, for 
the skin is broken, and sometimes the fractured 
bone protrudes through the wound. In very bad 
cases the bone itself is splintered into small frag- 
ments, and the tissues all round are severely lacer- 
ated. When a fracture is “complete” the bone is 
broken entirely across; when it is “incomplete” 
the bone is broken partly through, or the tough 
membrane that covers the bone is not torn. 

Children are much more likely to escape with 
incomplete, or “green stick,” fractures than old 
people are, because their bones are much less 
brittle. Therefore a broken bone in a child often 
cracks halfway through, and then splits up length- 
wise, just as a green stick breaks when you bend 
it. The bones of the old, on the contrary, usually 
snap right across, just as the same stick snaps 
after it has grown dry and old. 

The treatment of fracture varies according to 
the particular bone injured, and also according 
to the kind of fracture—whether simple or com- 
pound, or whether complete, incomplete, or splin- 
tered. The most difficult thing is to get the broken 
ends of the bone exactly into place and to keep 
them in place after they are set. That is because 
the constant pulling of the muscles sometimes 
makes it almost impossible to keep the broken 
ends together. 

When the break is in the middle of a long bone, 
like the arm bone or the thigh bone, the usual prac- 
tice is to put the limb into a splint, after the 
fracture is set, and to fasten a weight to the lower 
extremity. That keeps the muscles stretched so 
that they are unable to pull the bones out of place. 
Occasionally this method is ineffectual, and then it 
is necessary to cut down to the bone and fasten 
the two ends into place by means of a metal plate, 
nailed right into the shaft of the bone. 

The result, even with the most expert treatment, 
is sometimes unsatisfactory, and the surgeon in 
many cases is blamed unjustly for a deformity 
that nothing could have prevented. Now that the 
position of the bone, after setting, can be deter- 
mined by means of the X rays, a bad result is less 
common than it used to be; but even now it is 
occasionally inevitable. 


& © 
AFTER ALL. 


RAE SAEGG Y Armstrong, you can’tdoit! Even 
« you can’t do it! You told me your- 
self that you would have only thirty- 
Seven cents after the home things 
were bought, and I have forty-two. I 
wouldn’t mind the girls so much, but 
to think of the left-out ones—old Mrs. 
Barry, and Vesta Coulter, and Callie Rideout! And 
the children! O Peggy, it can’t seem Christmas 
without the children!” 

“T have done it,” Peggy answered. She tried to 
say it calmly, as one to whom the doing of miracles 
was an everyday matter; but the triumph was too 
much for her, and she put her arms about her 
knees and rocked exultantly. 

“Peggy Armstrong! I don’t believe it!” 

“And you’re in it as deep as lam. [ll own up 
I worked over it most of one night, but you just 
listen! Mrs. Barry is to get a Christmas letter, 
tied up with red ribbon and a bit of holly—you can 
do that much even on thirty-seven cents—telling 
her that she is to have a visit from one of us every 
single week, and she shall hear all about the min- 
ister’s sermon, and who is sick, and who has a 
new hat, and every bit of news we can get hold of. 
Vesta Coulter is to have another letter telling her 
She is to have a story brought her from the library 
every week. Callie Rideout did bother me, since 
she doesn’t care for reading, but I did it! She is 
to have the loan of a picture, photograph, vase, 
something pretty, for that bare little room every 
month. We could spare one thing, either of us, 
Tess.” 

Tess nodded. “Go on!’’ she commanded. 

“For the girls! Well, for Ethel Daskam I am 
going to make a private anthology of the twenty 
or so poems she loves best, and you’re going to 
decorate covers for them—you know they’re scat- 
tered through a dozen books. And for Grace 
Alford, we can stay with her mother twice a month, 
so that Grace can go to the Monday Evening Club 
—you know she wanted to join last year, but could 
not leave her mother. And Belle Dilloway — 

“T can do Belle myself—I do have an occasional 
idea,” Tessinterrupted. ‘But the children, Peggy. 
Of course I could make paper dolls, but that’s 
only for the girls, and some of them wouldn’t care 
for them.” 

“For the children it’s to be a party,” Peggy an- 
nounced. 

“A party! Why, Peggy Armstrong, as if we 
could afford ice cream and candy and presents —” 
“There won’t be any ice cream or cake or 











presents, but there will be Tess’s round doughnuts 
powdered with sugar and cocoanut, and called 
snowballs, and some cheap little cookies with 
holly leaves stuck in, and being children, they 
will think they are the wonderfulest things they 
ever ate. At the end, when it’s getting dark, Peggy 
will tell them stories, and you see if they don’t 
love things!” 

“Peggy! Peggy!” Tess cried radiantly. ‘‘You’re 
simply wonderful!’ 

® © 


HOW PRUSSIA WAS REFORESTED. 


HERE was noneed of celebrating Arbor Day 

in Prussia in the days when Friedrich Wil- 

helm I was king, for that monarch had a 

plan all his own by which he replenished the for- 

ests and kept the country well supplied with fruit 
trees. 

According to Das Buch fiir Alle, the king, having 
observed that.there was a great dearth of fruit 
and oak trees in Prussia, and not being- willing to 
undertake the tremendous expense of reforesting 
the country himself, issued an order to all clergy- 
men that, after June 21, 1720, they should refuse to 
perform any marriage ceremony unless the groom 
could produce evidence that he had just planted six 
fruit trees and an equal number of oaks. If it was 
in winter, or in the middle of a dry summer, when 
plants would not grow, the groom had to produce 
and lay aside a sum of money suflicient to cover the 
cost of the trees, and promise to plant the required 
number when fall or spring came. 

The edict worked wonders. The next genera- 
tion in Prussia had no lack of fruit and oak trees. 
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TOO SLOW. 


CERTAIN blacksmith,says Pearson’s Weekly, 
A although an expert at his trade, was quite 
ignorant of surgical methods. When he 
sprained his wrist one afternoon he hurried to a 
doctor’s office. 

The doctor examined the wrist, and then took a 
small bottle from a shelf, but found it empty. 

“James,” said he, turning to an assistant, “go 
upstairs and bring me down a couple of those 
phials.” 

“What’s that?” exclaimed the patient, suddenly 
showing signs of emotion. 

“TI merely asked my assistant to bring me down 
a couple of phials from upstairs,’’ answered the 
doctor. 

“Files!” cried the blacksmith. “No, you don’t! 
If that hand has got to come off, use an axe or a 
saw!” 
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PROOF POSITIVE. 


HE logic of one Mrs. Murphy, who is quoted 
by the Sydney Bulletin, is not lightly to be 
disputed. As she stood gloomily in the back 
door, a friend of her sleeping husband leaned over 
the fence and hailed her loudly. 
“Good mornin’, Mrs. Murphy, and is Pat at 
home, sure?” 
“Sure, where are your oyes, Dennis Dinny? 
Isn’t that his shirt fornenst ye hangin’ on the 
loine?” 





December 16, 1918. 


DEAR FRIENDS. 

Only one week to Christmas! How the days 
slip by—faster, it would seem, at this season 
than at any other time of the year. No sooner 
is Thanksgiving gone by than Christmas is 
upon us. 


The rapidly flying days prompt me to 
write you a word of warning in my letter this 
week. Here we are within a week of Christ- 
mas, and with the passing of the next few 
days the great opportunity of the season will 
also pass—the offer of a $2.50 Christmas Gold 
Coin to every subscriber who gets five new 
subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion be- 
fore December 25th. 


The thing that lifts this offer of a Christ- 
mas Gold Coin above all other offers and 
makes it so strikingly attractive is the fact 
that the Gold is given in addition to the 
Premiums and all other rewards. Thus, if 
you send five new subscriptions before Christ- 
mas, you will receive a total of five Premiums, 
one for each of the subscriptions, and one 
Winner’s Gift as a reward for perseverance— 
and the $2.50 in Gold besides. (Full partic- 
ulars will be found in the Premium Number 
of The Companion, dated October 21, 1915.) 


Thousands of our readers have shared or 
are planning to share in this wonderful com- 
bination of rewards. One who finished his 
work early writes: 

‘*Many thanks for the $2.50 Christmas 
Gold Coin, and my Premiums and the 
Winner’s Gift. I am delighted with 
them.’ Getting the five subscriptions 
was a very pleasant experience, for I 
feel that I am doing my friends a real 
favor when I introduce The Compan- 
ion into their homes. ’’ 


But even though you have not yet begun, 
you can easily win the Gold Coin in the days 
that remain before the closing of the offer. 
The idea of suggesting The Companion as 
the best Christmas Gift, about which I wrote 
in my letter last week, ought alone to bring 
you the five subscriptions in a single evening. 
And remember you have until midnight of 
December 25th to mail us the subscriptions. 
Every order postmarked at your post office 
before that time will count. 


THE WORKERS’ SECRETARY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





“Oh, you mustn’t go down cellar, Mamma!” 
“*Father’s down there — a Furniture— 


it’s going to be 
a grand surprise 
for you—so you 
mustn't know!” 


These are the days 
of thrift as well as 
days of sentiment. 


Vol. 38 of the fam- 
ous Cypress Pocket 
Library (a real de- 
parture) contains 
detail sketches 
(on sheet 24x 36,) 
specifications and 
complete directions 
how toeasily make 
correctly-designed, 
artistic, ‘*craftsy’* 
furniture of ‘“‘the 
wood eternal’’ 

your spare hours. 
‘*Furniture that you 
make yourself you 
love as well as use.”” 


Write for Vol. 38. 





CYPRESS 1S “EASY ON EDGED TOOLS"—THE FAVORITE IN MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
When planning a Pergola, Mansion, Bungalow, pasture-fence or sleeping porch, remember—“' With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE." 





Let our *“ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT" help YOU. 


Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Personal Counsel 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1228 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA., or 1228 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL. DEALER'S. 


IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 








Nowadays all folks know that 
bran foods should be mixed with 
fine foods, for the laxative effects. 
Experience has taught millions that 
bran brings brighter days. 

But the right way is to make all 
days cheery. Keep at your best all 
the time. Serve bran every meal in 
some form. Serve it in dainties 
which folks will enjoy better than 


Two Bran Foods 
The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Chicago 





Pettijohns: 


All Days Bran Days 


white-flour products. And have a 


variety. 


The Pettijohn products enable 
this. You can use them in 50 ways. 
Each will be a whole-wheat dainty, 
rich in needed minerals. And the 
bran in each will be in flake form, 
to be extra-efficient. One trial will 
win you. 


Breakfast Food 


Soft wheat 
rolled into 
luscious flakes, hiding 25 per cent unground 
bran. A breakfast dainty. Per package, 
cents, 


Pettijohn’s Flour F«'::: 


flour with 
25 per cent special bran, largely in flake 
form. Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 
Per package, 25 cents. 








FRIEN 
BRACEL 


Petite ONLY 15¢ 





Solid Gold Rolled Guaranteed 5 Yrs. 


A Real Beauty. Latest Fashion. The best friendship 
bracelet on the market. No sewing to ribbon —no 
linking up. An attractive bracelet from the start. A dandy 

resent. Start a Friendship-Slide-Link - Bracelet. 

our friends or relatives give or exchange others. What 
more beautiful token or sentiment could be expressed? 
Send at peed for one or more links, 15c, each, or send 25c, 
for co: ete bracelet band with main link, as illustrated, 
stating initial and size of bracelet wanted. 


BROADWAY JEWELRY CO., Dept. 225, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 





and remarkable forme, 

‘ACTO! CLEARING SAI —_ limi' 

umber of old models of various makes, 

to im A few good whee 

} taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores 

{ $3108, It you want a bargain write at once. 

Tires, | sund) ies, . Motor- 
oo sup) ippliesof all kindsat halfusuat am hee 

until you get our catalog and offers. Write Now. 


MEAD D OvoLe CcoO., Dept. A-50, CHICAGO 








Some employers have 
concluded that they 
can do no greater ser- 
vice to their employees 
—and the employees’ 
whole family—than to 
give them a year’s 
subscription to The 
Youth's Companion. 
This is a service that goes 
deeper than the average giv- 
ing and receiving. It is a 
sound contribution to the finest 


entertainment, to character- 
making, and good citizenship. 
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“Tl settle that 
Christmas problem 


| LORAN 





You cannot do better for Christmas than 
to make a gift of a year’s subscription to 
The Youth’s Companion. It will be 
enjoyed by every member of the family, 
and will come every week through the 
year—a constant reminder of the giver. 


















PEs “Pil send my friend 
The Youth’s Companion as a 
| Christmas Gift—and get Mrs. 
| Porter’s new book FREE.’’ 








Millions of readers are eagerly await- 
ing an opportunity to read the new 
story by Gene Stratton-Porter—her 
best yet. “Michael O'Halloran” is the 
delightful love story of Mickey and 
his strangely found ward, Peaches. 
How Mickey cared for and won her is 
aa the charming feature of the story, which tells, 
333° too, of Mickey’s part in the romance of Douglas Bruce 
and Leslie Winton. Mickey, like Freckles, is a character of 

unusual charm, possessed of Irish wit, combined with independence, 
common sense, and a joyous, happy nature. The story of his struggles 
to take care of Peaches, his devotion to his friends, and his own self-sacrifice, is 
one of the most appealing that Mrs. Porter has ever done. As this book cannot be purchased any- 
where for less than $1.35, our Offer below presents an unusual opportunity. You can make a gift of The 


Companion and get the book for yourself, or you can use both The Companion and the book for gifts— 
two Christmas presents worth $3.35 for only $2.00. 


How To Get Your Copy Free 


OFFER No 1 Send us the address of a friend (not now Sa nnn an 
e ® a subscriber and not a member of your = USE OR COPY THIS ORDER FORM 





geo 





own household) for whom you wish to order The Companion as a Christmas 


Gift, inclosing $2.00 to pay for it. We will enter the subscription so that the i Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
first copy will be received on Christmas Day, and mail you at once a copy Ep Publi i 
of Mrs. Porter’s new book, “Michael O’Halloran,” regular $1.35 edition, free, 2 ublishers of The Y outh’s Companion 


including also an extra copy of The Companion Home Calendar. 


A Gift Announcement Card, inscribed with the name of the donor, will be sent | Gentlemen. Inclosed find $2.00. Send The Youth's Com- 
panion and Companion Home Calendar to the following 


to the new subscriber, if you so direct. , 
new subscriber. 


OFFER No. Solicit a new subscription for The Youth’s 5 Addwescl bee eer a 7 = oe 


¢ Companion from some friend or neighbor new subscriber 
not now a subscriber. Send us the address and the subscription money, : 
$2.00, and we will present you with a copy of “Michael O’Halloran,” regular 


ML 








$1.35 edition, in return for your services. _ In return for this new subscription send me the book, 


‘ae “Michael O'Halloran,” without charge. : 
These Offers are made only to our present sub- re ills 7 


scribers to pay them for getting new subscriptions. My address is ; 
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“On margin below tell us if the new subscription was 
solicited, or_if it_is a Christmas Gift from youtself. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. : af 
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Will there be a Victrola in 


your home this Christmas? 
The only instrument that brings you the world’s greatest artists 


A splendid surprise for your family—to have Caruso, Farrar, Gluck, McCormack, Melba, Schumann- 
Heink and other famous artists sing for them; to have Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski and other noted 
instrumentalists play for them; to hear Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Vessella’s Band, Victor Herbert’s 
Orchestra; to enjoy Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, De Wolf Hopper, Raymond Hitchcock and other cele- 
brated comedians and entertainers. 

Nothing else will bring so much pleasure to your family and friends all the year round. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $350, and there are Victor dealers in every city in the world 
who will gladly demonstrate them and play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.s. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


ns 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month : ‘ C ( gn é ) 





